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SAM’S BOY. 


WE begin to-day the publication of Mr. Rowland E. 
Robinson’s new serial under this title. The story will run 
through several weeks, and we need not assure our read- 
ers of the several Danvis series which have already been 
printed that in these new chapters they have a treat in 
store. 


“WHAT'S THAT.” 


From far beyond the low banks of the Saskatchewan 
on the Northern plains, south to across the Rio Bravo del 
Norte, and ‘out on to the dry cactus deserts of Mexico, 
the antelope had his range. To the east he dipped his 
slender muzzle into the Great River when he drank, and 
from the Missouri away westward the prairies and the 
little parks in the mountains and the high dry sage plains 
of the Central Plateau were dotted with his grazin= 
herds, until at last he trotted or galloped over the a:.u 
valleys of the San Joaquin. 

This was in the olden times. Now the antelope’s range 
is more circumscribed. In all directions where it used to 
live, people have come, guns have been fired, farms have 
sprung up, fences have been built. Now, only on the dry 
plains where, as yet, farms are impossible, can we see 
the white rump patch, or marvel at the twinkling feet. 





It was in the spring, just as the prairie was becoming 
green with its new growth, that the little kids were born 
in some shallow hollow or on a side hill—at all events, in 
the last place in the world that they would have been 
looked for. Here they lived for a time, following their 
mother for short distances on tottering legs, but most of 
the time carefully hidden by her by that means of conceal- 
ment which is of all methods the most artful, which 
consists not in hiding, but in the simulation of some 
common object of the plain. Often indeed the hungry 
coyote searched for these young ones and was driven 
away by the angry mother, and searched again, and again 
was driven away; but he never found them; and at length 
they grew strong, sturdy and nimble footed, and for a 
little way could run nearly as fast as their mother. When 
this time had come the mother joined some other family. 





Out on the yellowing grass of the far-stretching prairie 
were scattered the little families, making pleasing pictures. 
The old buck, short bodied, round and powerful, cropped 
the grass and paid little heed to his wives and children. 
He often looked out over the prairie, closely scanning it 
for danger, as did the older does, which raised their heads 
between each mouthful of grass. The yearlings fed con- 
tentedly, trusting in the superior wisdom and sagacity of 
their elders. The little kids, well able now to travel, 
chased each other round and round, and then suddenly 
stopped, and as if frightened, threw up the long hair of 
the white rump patch till it stood above their backs like 
a great brush. So they fed and played and lived their 
innocent, harmless lives, until, if undisturbed, the little 
group drew away to the top of some nearby bluff and 
there lay down to rest, until hunger again called them 
to their feet. 





With the frosts of autumn the family for a little while 
drew apart; the kids kept more and more by themselves, 
and the old bucks chased the does furiously over the 
prairie and made a long line of dust in their headlong 
flight. Later still, as the weather grew colder, and the 
frost locked the infrequent pools and streams, and the last 
leaves let go their hold on the trees, and the first snows 
of winter came, the antelope gathered in great herds, 
sometimes numbering thousands, and fed close together. 
Rarely at this season dared the prowling coyote to inter- 
fere with them, though sometimes if one or two well- 
grown kids wandered off from the herd, he would chase 
them back to it; and again the great brown war eagle 
might swoop with swift flight and rustling. feathers at a 
careless or wandering kid. 


. So the winter sped and the kids had become yearlings. 
Inquisitive, inexperienced and foolish, the bucks trotted 
about alone over the prairie, and whenever one saw some- 
thing that he ‘did not comprehend, he came near to in- 
spect it. So, he often drew upon himself a shot or two 
from a traveling white man, or dodged the arrow flight 
from an Indian bow, or walked up in the gray of the 
seus tinea Ne SEAN NT TF aE 


Many of them died that summer, but those which sur- 
vived became in a year or two later big, strong bucks 
with families of their own, and having always a keen eye 
for the dangers of the prairie. When to such a one some 
strange moving object showed itself over the distant hill, 
he was the first to see it, and staring steadily at it for’ 
long, he at length made it out to be some innocent thing; 
or if it seemed dangerous, he swiftly led his family to 
the top of a distant hill and from the summit watched 
until all fear of harm had passed. 





THE PLANK IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE meeting of the Massachusetts Commissioners and 
sportsmen the. other day to discuss game protection 
interests is full of promise. The attention given to game 
by the Commission in the past has been slight; if with 
the reorganized board an intelligent endeavor shall be 
made to enforce the present laws and to supplement 
them wherever necessary, the officials will surely find 
themselves sustained and seconded by the support and 
co-operation of individuals and clubs. The fact is that 
such united action as has been taken by Massachusetts 
sportsmen in the past has been for the most part inde- 
pendent of any whole-hearted and effective joining of 
hands by the Game Commission. Once the sportsmen of 
the Commonwealth are assured that their interests will 
be given attention, a decided improvement may be looked 
for. 

The step recommended at the conference—to stop the 
sale of Massachusetts game in Massachusetts markets—is 
a decided advance. That is precisely the expedient which 
common sense and long experience point to as an essen- 
tial measure of protection. The game marketing condi- 
tions in Massachusetts are scandalous. Not only do the 
Boston game stalls invite the sending of game legitimately 
killed, but they are ready at all times, in season and out, 
to encourage the snaring of game contrary to the statute. 
So long as. the market is open to the game so long will 
game be killed for the market. This has come to be rec- 
ognized as an axiom by those who are most familiar with 
these things. 

For the sake of Massachusetts game, 
statute might be made broader still—so broad, in fact, as 
to forbid the sale of game entirely without regard to where 
it may have been killed. Not until such a measure shall 
be enforced will the problem be solved and solved right 
and once for all. Of course, we all know perfectly well 
what the reply to such a proposition is: ‘The lobby,” it 
is said, “is too powerful to permit any such thing.” But 
is it? Would it be so powerful as to prevail if the sports- 
men of Massachusetts were a unit in support of the For- 
FST AND STREAM’S Platform Plank? 





SNAP SHOTS. 


A case which has excited much interest among shooters 
was tried in the Supreme Court at Albany and decided 
last week. The plaintiff, an Italian named Petro Favio, 
sued to recover $5,148 damages for a thumb blown off and 
hand otherwise maimed by the bursting of a gun. The 
gun was a high grade arm of standard American make. 
The defense was that the gun had been improperly loaded. 
It was shown by test of some of the unused cartridges in 
court that the arm had been loaded with a charge of 52 
grains of a nitro powder of which, according to the testi- 
mony of experts, 45 grains was the highest charge allow- 
able, while less than one-half of the 52 grains was the 
proper load. It was also shown by the defense that. this 
over-charge of powder had been improperly loaded. The 
jury found for the plaintiff in the sum of $2,648, and the 
defendants have very properly appealed the case. From 
such evidence as was brought at. the trial the presumption 
appears to have been entirely that the fault was with 
the ammunition and the careless way in which it was 
loaded. The case well illustrates the change which has 
come about with the development and perfection of am- 
munition. As is pointed out in another column, the im- 
provement in this direction has been rapid and radical, 
but the new equipments and agencies are quite as safe as 


the old ones, provided only that they are used intelligently - 


and as they are meant to be used and made to, be used. If 
the user ignores the directions for loading a nitro powder 
shell, the casualty which may result is of his own bring- 
ing; he may reasonably not charge upon powder maker 
or gun maker the responsibility for his own fatuous con- 
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It must constantly be borne in mind that with the am- 
munition of to-day the old happy-go-lucky mode of pour- 
ing a handful of black powder into the muzzle and 
blazing away has passed. The new explosives must be 
used by rule. So used, they are safe and effective. Used 
in another way they may be destructive and disastrous, 
but for the disaster he alone is responsible who brings it 
upon himself. 





We have recently received several communications in- 
closing money for articles ordered, but neglecting to give 
the names of the remitters. This is extremely annoying 
to us, and may be assumed to be more or less distressing 
to the correspondents, who, not receiving what they 
ordered, probably think hard things and say hard things 
about the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. It 
is always a good rule, when sending money by mail, to 
give one’s address along with it. A word to the wise is 
sufficient, but all the cautionary words in the dictionary 
would not suffice to insure in every case the name of the 
careless letter writer. 





Podgers sends us a report, printed in our game col- 
umns, of a test case made by the Hunters’ Union of 
Merced county to test the constitutionality of a county 
ordinance forbidding the shipment of game for purpose 
of sale. In the lower courts the law has been upheld, but 
the Union will carry it up. We advise the Merced market- 
hunters to keep their money. The higher they carry the 
case the greater its fall when it topples over. 





Reference was recently made in the Forest anp STREAM 
to a party of bird skinners which had left Long Island, 
sent out by a factory there, to visit Florida and other 
waters and to get a cargo of plume birds. The vessel is 
to be absent all winter, all sorts of birds are to be killed 
and at frequent intervals shipments of skins are to be 
made to New York. 

On Nov. 22 the factory occupied by the concern which 
sent out this boat load of bird skinners was destroyed by 
fire, and its whole contents, including many thousand bird 
skins, were burned up. It is said that in the factory there 
were 10,000 sea gulls, 20,000 wings of various birds, and 
10,000 heads of birds. The factory was a building 100 by 
50 feet, one story high, and employed 50 hands; and we 
are told that the.concern had gunners shooting for it all 
along the Long Island coast, as well as in Massachusetts, 
on the islands off the coast of Maine, and at various points 
along the shores of the Southern States. The record for 
numbers killed by any one man employed by the factory 
is said to have been 141,000 birds killed in a Single season 
in Florida. 

During the last year the demand for feathers has been 
practically limited to the long so-called eagle feathers, 
which are taken from eagles, hawks, herons, swans, geese, 
turkeys and turkey buzzards, and to the long wings of 
gulls and some other sea fowl. It is hoped, however, 
by the manufacturers that the coming season will show 
a more general demand for birds of all descriptions. 





The New York law says “wild birds shall not be killed 
or caught at any time, or possessed, living or dead. This 
provision does not affect any birds the killing of which is 
prohibited between certain dates by the provision of this 
act, nor does it protect the English sparrow, crow, hawk, 
crane, raven, crow-blackbird, common blackbird and king- 
fisher.” 

We do not know that in this State the game protectors 
have ever made any attempt to enforce this law. It is a 
fact that at various times in the past, wild birds trapped 
in violation of the law have been openly sold in many 
places in this city. It is certain also that the trade of 
furnishing bird skins to milliners was carried on here un- 
til birds became s0 very scarce that it was no longer 
profitable to continue it. On Long Island, however, where 
rents are low and labor is cheap, the wicked operation of 
turning fresh bird skins into hat ornaments still con- 
tinues. 

There is here an opportunity for the Audubon societies, 
in which great interest continues to be felt, to do some- 
thing which shall be more than mere speech-making and 
the passage of resolutions, The societies of the different 
States should join forces, and should make an organized 
ethene 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 
Sam’s Boy.—lI. 


WHEN the little boy who had so long been known only 
as Bub actually acquired a name, Uncle Lisha thought 
him worthy of more particular attention, and at once be- 
gan to instruct him in the art being a boy. 

One soft blue and golden morning the plover was wail- 
ing his heart out in the pasture, hovering on arched wings 
above the springing sward that shone beneath the azure 
vault like another sky of green with its spangles of dande- 
lion stars. The red-headed woodpecker was hammering, 
squawking and croaking in the tall elm, and now and then 
turning fly-catcher to make an airy loop and gather in 
a passing insect. Down by the brook the thronging 
blackbirds gurgled and chattered louder than the pebble- 
bottomed water that foamed and sparkled beneath them. 

The old man gazed wistfully out of the open door and 
eagerly sniffed the breath of sweet fresh air that drifted 
in among the odors of leather, wax and stale tobacco 
smoke. The hammer fell more and more listlessly on the 
lapstone the more merrily the woodpecker’s taps resound- 
ed, the more plaintively the plover wailed, and the louder 
the blackbirds gurgled and chattered, and the more ab- 
stractedly the old shoemaker’s eyes wandered from his 
work out across the green fields to the climbing sweeps 
of woodland and the beetling crests of the ancient hills. 

In spite of all virtuous resolutions his heart would go 
a-loafing and he was fain to follow it out of the shop, 
though customers went barefoot. Then, when no 
more than a plume of a butterfly’s wing was needed 
to tip the scale, there was a quick patter of little feet 
along the path and the child appeared at the door pant- 
ing with excitement as he held forth a new-found prize—a 
big, fat angleworm that wriggled and squirmed about the 
soil-stained fingers no bigger than itself. 

“Oh, seé what me got, Unc’ Lisher! 
An’ me want to go fishin’ right off!” 

“So you du, dear heart; an’ so you shall if Mammy’ll 
let us!” the old man shouted, never gladder of a pretext 
to quit hammer, last and lapstone; and tumbling them 
unceremoniously on to the floor with a clattering thud as 
they rebounded from the heap of leather chips. “Ju’ look 
a’ that, naow!” he said, regarding with admiration the 
brave grip of the little fingers on the lithe worm. “If that 
"ere was a snake not no bigger, haow quick he’d drop it! 
It’s nat’ral, an’ the boy is a borned fisherman. He shan’t 
be nipped in the bud if I can help it.” ; 

Uncle Lisha sloughed off his leathern apron upon the 
leathern-seated ‘bench and went into the kitchen. 

“Huldy!” he called, hearing the mother busy in the 
pantry above the splash of his scrubbing in the sink, “I 
wanter take the boy a-fishin’. He’s got his bait”——— 

“Why, Uncle Lisher, he’s tew leetle, hain’t he?” Huldy 
half protested, appearing at the door with whitened hands 
and a smutch of flour on her face. 

“Not tu go along wi’ me,” said the old man. “Why, 
Sammy’s a borned fisherman if ever the’ was one. He’s 
be’n an’ got him a worm half as long as his arm, an’ he’s 
a-teasin’ tu go. I tell ye; fishin’s good for a boy. It 
l’arns ’em patience, an’ dependin’ on the’selves, an’ ob- 
sarvin,’ an’ a-thinkin’ aout things. The’ hain’t no fool 
never goin’ tu make much of a fisherman. Naow, you du 
him up a‘maou’ful t’ eat, an’ we'll be off tu rights. I’ve 
got it in my bones tu go fishin’ tu-day.” 

Huldah made no further objection, but began preparing 
a bountiful lunch for the two, while they went behind the 
woodshed with an old spade and a battered tin tobacco 
can. Uncle Lisha turned up great clods of moist soil 
and pounded them to pieces with the back of the spade, 
and Sammy, eager-eyed and alert, pounced on every 
worm that was uncovered, learning to pinch the black 
heads and draw forth with a humoring pull such as clung 
to the stiff soil. Now he nibbled a leaf of catnip or held 
up a young leaf of motherwort to shine yellow-green be- 
tween his eyes and the sun. 

“There, we've got enough, duckie,” said Lisha, 
straightening his back before shouldering the spade, and 
leading the way to the house. 

They presently set forth, Sammy holding on to one 
big waxy finger and making his short legs fly briskly to 
keep up with the longer strides of his companion. They 
made their way toward the merry babble of the brook 
where it glistened in the full light of the sun as it came 
out of the dark woods, and leaped over an obstruction of 
logs into a gray, green and golden water. When Uncle 
Lisha had cut and trimmed a shapely pole for his pupil 
and affixed the line and carefully baited the hook he ap- 
proached the pool with the greatest caution, cast in the 
hook and directed Sammy to do the same. There was a 
wild rush and the two hooks were struck by a simul- 
taneous electric shock; there was a twitch and pull, two 
upward flying streaks of iridescent light and two gaping 
trout were threshing the dry, hard leaves among the 
squirrel cups. 

The boy’s exultation over his exploit was as great a 
delight to Uncle Lisha, who saw his own experience re- 
peated and in some measure felt the thrill of his first cap- 
ture, so long ago, yet only yesterday, with all the hard 
realities of a long life but as a night of troubled dreams. 

“Where’s the little fish’s mammy, Unc’ Lisher?”’ the 
child asked, beginning to pity his gaping victim. 

“Oh, I do’ know. Mebby someb’dy’s ketched her an’ 
mebby she’s in there a-wonderin’ what’s come o’ him.” 

“You s’pose she’s sorry, Unc’ Lisher?” 

“Oh, I guess not, Bub. She'd jes’ as soon eat him as 
not. Mebby she’s sorry she didn’t.” 

“Don’t mammy fish ta’ care 0’ their little boys? Birds 
does. I seen °em—the robins in the apple tree does.” 

“No, I don’t believe they do—not as your mammy does. 
Le’ me bait yer hook, Sammy—there,.chuck it mt’ the 
hile ag’in. He was hatched aouten an aig ’way up in the 
shallers, an’ he had tu look aout for hisself as soon as he 
was borned: an’ a tough time he hed on’t, I tell ye. One 
day a crawfish jumped aonten a hole an’ madé a grab for 
him an’ ketched one o’ his brothers. Another time a 
kinefisher come a-rattlin’ along overhead an’ stood stock 
still in the air, right over him an’ a mess o’ others, an’ 
then come daown kerslosh right amongst ’em, head fust: 
an’one leetle feller: got in his big. bill; an’ some on *em 
was washed ashore, high an’ dry; an’ some went a-scootin’ 





Great big worm. 


ev'ry which way, so scairt they didn’t know which eend 
was a-goin’ 

- “Then one day, when he got bigger, he was swimmin’ 
along comftable, lookin’ up tu see ’f they wa’n’t’a fly or 
suthin’ t’ eat, an’ he seen a black head a-pokin’ aout above 
a rock, an’ tew little black eyes a-shinin’ at him, an’ then 
daown it all come, an’ a long slim body arter, ju’ like a 
black arrer, an’ arter the leetle traout that went a-skivin’ 
this way an’ that, until he run ’n under a stn an’ got 
away; an’ that ere was a mink. So that ’ere leetly traouty 
he lived “long, one way ’n’ other, sometimes a-gittin a 
water snail, an’ sometimes a worm ‘at come a-tumblin’ 
an’ squirmin’ ‘long the bottom; an’ sometimes a gsass- 
hopper ’at ondertook tu jump acrost the brook at tew 
jumps an’ never done it; an’ sometimes it was a fly 
a-buzzin’ along on top o’ the water, an’ that was the most 
fun; or a white miller in the evenin’ that made his thrut 
as dusty as the middle o’ the rhud, so’s he hed tu drink 
more water ’n he wanted tu; or mebby it was a big 
maou ful of a bumble bee ’at gin him a jab in the maouth 
as he went along daown—an’ that wa’n’t so much fun. 

“Ho got so he thought he knowed it abaout all, when 
one day along come an’ol’ man an’ a leetle mite of a boy 
’at hadn’t never .be’n a-fishin’ afore; an’ he dropped a 
worm int’ the water, an’ that ‘ere traout he grabbed it, 
an’ next he knowed he was a-flyin’ aouten the water like a 
bird, an’ lit in the grass, where he never was afore; an’ 
then he wished he hedn’t; an’ arter the leetle boy got over 
his fust bein’ tickled I guess he wished he hedn’t, tew.” 

“Was that ‘Bub,’ Unc’ Lisher?” 

“Wal, mebby so. I guess it’s all right; he was made 
a-puppes tu be eat some time or ’nother, an’ it’s jest as 
well for him tu hev his insides took aout for a crow t’ eat 
an’ his head cut off for a mink t’ eat an’ his body fried 
brown by Mis’ Lovel for a good leetle boy t’ eat as for 
him tu be swallered hull by a mink or a kingfisher an’ not 
du any good tu only one. Yep! Good airth an’ seas! I 
guess here’s his mother!” And Uncle Lisha tore a big 
trout from the pool and dropped it beside the other. 

“T guess not,” said Sammy, mournfully. “She don’t 
act a mite glad tu see him, but jes’ slaps him an’ jumps on 
him, Oh, I got another, Unc’ ’Lis’er!” and he fell to re- 
joicing over a fresh victim. 

So the two happy comrades pursued the gentle craft, 
stealing along the brink of the brook where it cooled its 
waters in the scented shade of evergreen and wound 
among sprawling alders and babbled merrily over pebbly 
shallows, braiding itself in a many-stranded ribbon of sil- 
ver, gold and blue and green, caught from sun and sky, 
overhanging tree, sheen of sands and pebbles. 

They met a winged fisherman announcing his progress 
with noisy clatter, and turning back as he came upon his 
plodding rivals; and also a mink gliding along behind 
the rooty screen of the bank, lithe and sinuous as a ser- 
pent, now disappearing, now thrusting his vicious head 
from a hole, now galloping across a point, now taking a 
»ool, swift and silent as a fish. 

Concerning both Uncle ’Lisha promised stories to be 
told some evening or rainy day; and at last, having all the 
fish they needed, strung on slender withes of elm, Uncle 
Lisha proposed that they should taste the first fruits of 
their skill. Four trout were dressed, a fire burned to a 
rosy bed of coals, the fish spitted on sharpened sticks, 
each with a slice of pork laid inside him, and so broiled, 
diffusing a fragrance that might awaken hunger well laid 
to rest, but sharpening theirs, not yet a jot abated. 

It was Sammy’s first taste of outdoor cookery, and its 
new, unaccustomed relish was never forgotten. Years 
afterward, by camp-fires under Southern stars, in the hun- 
ger of ag the odor of the broiling trout, the breath 
of the May day air, the ever-changing yet monotonous 
babble of the brook came back to him through all the 
years of change, over all the weary, weary miles that lay 
between him and childhood and home. 

What a proud boy he was when he showed his catch 
at home, and how sweet the unstinted praise that grand- 
father, Aunt Jerusha, father and mother gave the little 
fisherman ! Row anp E. Rostnson. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Recent Discovery in Alaska and 
Game Distribution. 


THE Klondike excitement, which drew the attention 
of the world to the semi-Arctic northwest portion of the 
continent, has resulted in by far the most systematic 
exploration of the interior of Alaska which has yet been 
undertaken. Hardy prospectors have ranged the coun- 
try from the Rockies to Bering Sea and from Dixon 
Entrance to the Arctic Ocean, and the secrets of a vast 
extent of unknown territory have. been unlocked and 
given to the public, largely through the medium of the 
newspapers of the Pacific Coast. 

More important still, because more exact and trust- 
worthy, are the results obtained by the Government ex- 
peditions embodied in the U. S. Geological Survey’s 
“Report on Maps and Descriptions of Roytes of Explora- 
tion in Alaska,” which has recently been published by 
the Department of the Interior. 

The work was provided for by an appropriation of 
$20,000 passed by Congress in January, 1898. Early in 
April members of the ‘Geological Survey sailed from 
Seattle. At Skagway a division of forces was made, and 
during the summer there were four parties in the field. 
The last of these parties to return did not reach Seattle 
till Nov. 11, after an absence of seven months. 

The extent to which our definite geographical know!l- 
edge of Alaska has been increased by these ent 
expeditions may be inferred from the following extract 
from the report: Fs 

“The map of that portion of Alaska lying south of 
the Yukon has been almost completely reconstructed. 
Rivers previously known have been for the first time 
accurately surveyed, and many .new lakes and rivers 
have been discovered. The source of the Kuskokwim 
has been found far distant from where it was supposed to 
be in high mountains where a swampy plain had pre- 
viously. been believed to exist. The mountain systems 
haye been traced out, and magnificent ranges 12,000 to 
20,000 feet in altitude have been found where previously 
the maps presented blanks,” 





A comparison of the general map of Alaska accom- 
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panying the with the map issued by the U. S. 
Coast and ic Survey in 1 known as Chart T, 


new map is based 
parts have been taken out and new 
material supplied by. the aid of photography, and a large 
portion of the interior south of the Tanana and north of 
Cook Inlet and Prince Willidm Sound now bristles with 
close-set mountain ranges. ; 

The mountains have an intricate and rugged topog- 
raphy and an approximate average height of 8,000 to 
10,000 feet; but they are sharply saw-toothed and re- 
lieved by numerous peaks of a considerably greater 
height. The loftiest and most rugged mountains are 
those constituting the Sushitna-Tanana divide, which 
culminate in the highest peak on the North American 
continent, Mount McKinley, 20,464 feet in elevation. 
Mount McKinley is about 120 miles in an air line from 
the head of Cook Inlet, and a little further from Weare 
at the confluence of the Tanana with the Yukon. Mount 
St. Elias, which formerly claimed the honor of the high- 
est elevation with its 18,024 feet, is now reduced to third 
place with a good prospect of sliding still further down 
the list. Mount Logan, just behind it, has been ascer- 
tained to reach more than 1,500 feet further skyward. 

An important part of the work of exploration was 
with a view of locating a practical all-American trail 
from the coast to the upper Yukon. The chief point of 
the dispute in the recent boundary controversy between 
representatives of the United States and Canadian 


forcibly illustrates these changes. 
on the other, "but . 


Ov- 
ernments centered at the last on the concession to Can- 
ada of a port.on the Pacific which should give her free 
access to the headwaters of the Yukon. Fully 80 per 


cent. of the travel into the Yukon mining country at 
present crosses White and Chilcoot passes to Lake Ben- 
nett, and must pass through both American and Cana- 
dian territory, and as the customs duties of both coun- 
tries are very high on the classes of goods taken in, the 
importance to Canada and the United States of routes 
free to their own citizens or to those who trade with their 
citizens is apparent. Not only are these routes to the 
headwaters. of the Yukon 60 per cent. shorter than the 
water route up the river via St. Michael’s, but they are 
also open to general travel twice as long, and in fact never 
become impassable, as does the St. Michael’s route for 
practically nine months in the year. White and Chilcoot 
passes are the door to the Canadian Yukon. The near- 
est practical crossings through American territory are 
from Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet, which are 
about 300 miles distant from the upper Yukon. The 
Geological Survey map, published in January, 1808, just 
as last year’s expeditions were being organized, shows a 
“Copper River Trail.” as it is called, from Port Valdez, 
on Prince William Sound, through Scoloi Pass to the 
headwaters of-the White River, an affluent of the Yukon 
for the most patt in Canadian territory. This route was 
undoubtedly put down on the map for want of better in- 
formation. It possessed two vital defects, one being that 
it was not an all-American route and the other that it 
was impassable for men having the ordinary miners’ out- 
fit to carry into the country. Allen in 1885 and Hayes and 
Schwatka in 1891 had crossed over the chief portions of 
this route, and aside from their explorations almost 
nothing was known of the country south of the Yukon, 
which comprises nearly half of the main area of this great 
domain. It would be unfair to attempt to trace any part 
of the incalculable misery that resulted from the rush to 
the Copper River country to the Government publica- 
tions of this utterly impractical trail, for the reason that 
the publication was, made after the rush had already 
begun; but it certainly was a serious error—apparently 
a concession to the popular misinformation fostered by 
various unscrupulous transportation enterprises. 

Scoloi Pass is over 5,000 feet high and is occupied by a 
great glacier, and White River abounds in rapids too 
rough for loaded boats. 

As a matter of fact, the difficulties of surmounting the 
cataracts of the lower Copper River on the one hand 
and the Valdez Glacier on the land trail sapped the 
strength of the miners at the very outset, and very few 
succeeded in crossing to the Yukon by the much more 
practical Millard trail through Mentasta Pass. 

At the present time the United States Government has 
settled upon the Mentasta Pass route, and a trail through 
to the Yukon at Eagle City or Forty Mile and already 
the portion of the pack trail from Port Valdez to Copper 
Center has been completed, avoiding altogether the Val- 
dez Glacier and gaining the interior by a pass of much 
lower elevation. 

This work has been in charge of Capt. Abercrombie. 
The Geological Survey expeditions co-operated in part 
with the military expeditions and had men with both 
Capts. Abercrombie and Glenn. 

In addition to the Mentasta Pass route two other 
routes to the Yukon have been explored as far as the 
Tanana, beyond which river their probable continuation 
would be by way of the trail to Circle; and still another 
has been followed up the Kuskoquim River to a point 
where there is a rumored Indian trail to the lower Tanana 
near Weare. The unexplored section of Alaska south of 
the Yukon has thus been cut in four places at average in- 
tervals not much in excess of a hundred miles, and only 
the country, west of the moun and the McKinley 
range is now marked as “unexplored.” The Tanana it- 
self, though fairly well known and mapped before, has 
been explored from the head of Mirror Creek a distance 
of over six hundred miles, and the results accomplished 
by the expedition making this trip are not among the 
least important. 

Particular attention in all these explorations has been 
paid to determining the food resources of the country, 
and the information relating to the game, though: neces- 
sarily meager, is of considerable interest. 


The Cook Inlet Country. 


The Cook Inlet section is probably the best game coun- 
try in Alaska.’ ‘Cook Inlet is a in of vast 
size, open to the North Pacific at its southern end. At 
present the sea occupies half the total area, the 
remaining portion having filled and until it 
now forms a broad valley 75 to roo miles wide by 150 to 
175 ene long. The inlet passes Pcp: arid’ behind ve 
barrier of ranges which confront navigator in a nearly 
continuous line from. British Cofumbia north to Prince 

The country is well timbered with poplar, spruce and 
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birch, the latter on ridges atid other elevated portions. i 


Meadow and swamp land alternate with the wooded 
areas, and lakes form a conspicuous feature. The timber 
line in the mountain valleys reaches as high as 3,000 
feet above sea level, and above this the alder growth ex- 
tends 500 or 600 feet further to moss-covered slopes on 
bare rock. Berries abound, including high and low bush 
cranberries, the salmon berry (which resembles the dew 
berry in size and shape), blue berries, moss berries, bear 
berries and currants, all of fine flavor. Pack animals are 
able to live off the native grasses during June, July, 
August and a part of September. 

Cook Inlet is closed above the East Foreland by ice 
for five months of the year. Prince William Sound, how- 
ever, which is reached by a ‘twelve-mile portage across 
the isthmus at the inner end of the Kenai Peninsula, is 
open to navigation at all times. 

The Sushitna River flows through the center of the 
game country, but unfortunately the gentlemen who ex- 
pored this river have omitted to report on the game. 

Two other expeditions had to do with parts of this 
— however, and their reports help supply the de- 

ciency. 

The following has to do with the country to the east 
and north: 

“In the high St. Elias Mountains on Kenai Peninsula 
and the mainland the white mountain sheep (Ovis dalli) 
is found in great numbers. It has as yet been hunted but 
little, and is an important source of food for the pros- 
pector. This sheep is found also, but apparently in less 
abundance, in the Alaskan range. 

“The moose is peste throughout the valleys of the 
entire region explored, but is very shy and difficult to 
obtain by the inexperienced hunter. Caribou are very 
plentiful in the foothills of both the coast and Alaskan 
ranges. They select the hard, dry ground above timber 
line, seldom or never descending into the valleys, and 
were not seen at all in the broad interior basin, Al- 
though their distribution is thus somewhat limited, they 
are easy of approach, and, within the districts where they 
are found in such numbers, form an important addition 
' to the explorer’s food supply. Brown and black bear may 
be found in the mountainous districts everywhere, but are 
absent over the interior plateau. Fur-bearing animals 
occur in limited and constantly decreasing numbers; 
among the most important are the silver-gray, black, red 
and cross fox, the wolverine, the otter, the beaver, and 
the gray wolf. Waterfowl in great numbers and variety 
throng the tidal marshes of the coast during the early 
spring and late fall, and are found during the summer 
season on the innumerable lakes of the interior plateau. 
Among the land game birds, ptarmigan and grouse are by 
far the most important, the former frequenting the un- 
timbered uplands and the latter living in more or less 
abundance within the spruce and birch forests every- 
where.” 

The explorers of the Kuskokwim who crossed over 
from the Si cntae, which is a tributary of-the Sushitna, 
have an interesting not about the birds. They say: 

“The migratory birds return very early to Cook Inlet. 
The sparrows, the robbins, the warblers, the swallows 
and the thrushes were seen here eR: the early part of 
the month of May. By the end of May the birds had 
commenced nesting, and we frequently disturbed the 
wild geese, the arctic tern, the ducks, and the gulls as 
we passed by. Along the Skwentna River we found sand- 
pipers and other shore birds in plenty, with gulls and 
terns; redpolls were very common, and several species of 
grouse were constantly met with. From the alders on the 
river bank the startling “Whoo-pee” of the fly-catcher 
was constantly sounded. On the portage at the head of 
the Skwentna we saw a number of warblers, including 
the common yellow warbler, and two species of three- 
toed woodpeckers, which are common in all northern 
countries. The hawk owl and, the goshawk were occa- 
sionally met with in the woods. On the very summit of 
the pass, which is about 4,400 feet high, we found very 
few birds; here, besides the ubiquitous redpoll, we occa- 
sionally came across a brood of ptarmigan, and once we 
saw two pretty arctic finches living among the high rocks. 
As we approached the summit we heard the scream of a 
golden eagle, which had its aerie in a crag near by. The 
general bird life of the Kuskokwim is very nearly like 
that which has been noted for the Skwentna.” 


The Skwentna and Kuskokwim. 


“The Skwentna and the Kuskokwim both flow through 
what is in general a remarkably poor game country. 
During our whole trip along these rivers we saw only 
two moose and one bear; and, moreover, there were no 
signs of any great number. Small game was very scarce, 
for although grouse and ptarmigan were occasionally met 
with in the woods they could not be depended upon; and 
rabbits were almost absent, only one small individual 
being seen. The extremel or population of Indians 
on the Skwentna and Upper Kuskokwim shows how 
small the game supply must be. In an abandoned Indian 
camp at the head of the Kuskokwim, however, we found 
splendid horns of the mountain sheep, showing the pres- 
ence of this animal in that region. s 

“The mountains lying between the Kuskokwim and 
the Togiak form apparently better hunting grounds than 
the Tordrillo Range, the signs of bear being especially 
abundant. Near Cape Etolin, between Nushagak Bay and 
Bristol Bay, our natives killed two caribou, which were 
the only large game we saw between the Kuskokwim and 
the N. iver. The Alaska Peninsula has apparently 
comparatively good hunting grounds, the bear in the 


vicinity of Katmai being very numerous; we also saw two . 


moose in the neighborhood of Katmai Pass. On the 
whole, however, the entire population of the country we 
traversed subsists essentially upon fish, which are usually 
plentiful, especially salmon, which ascend all the rivers in 
large annually. In some of the streams, also, 
especially the Sushitna, the small greasy candlefish forms 
an important article in the diet of the natives.” 
The Copper River Country. 

The Copper River’ country at the head of Prince 
wanabevipsoe duoiestin, rem tier agoeones't standest. 
not» so: desi | sportsman’s int. 
The timbered lowlands are much more closely hemmed 
in 
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pleasant, Rairis and fogs are of common occurrence, atid 


owing to the heavy snowfall of 8 to 10 feet in winter the: 


timber line along the coast is a thousand feet lower than at 
Cook’s Inlet. 

Mr. F. C. Schrader, who incidentally lost nearly ‘the 
whole summer as a result of the non-appearance of the 
reindeer which were to convey him into the interior, has 
the following to say of the fish, game and other life of 
this section: 

“In the lakelets in the Copper River country several 
species of handsome lake trout occur, but the fish most 
relied upon for subsistence by the natives is the salmon, 
notably the king salmon, which normally ascends the 
Copper and its tributaries in great numbers annually. 
Large quantities had already been dried by the prospectors 
on Lake Klutena early in August, and the fish were stall 
running late in September between Taral and Copper 
Center. 

“There is large game in the Copper Basin—several 
species of bear, caribou, and some moose. In the moun- 
tains toward the coast Rocky Mountain sheep were shot 
by prospectors, and wolf are also said to occur. Beaver 
are present on most of the tributaries and lakelets. Red 
and gray squirrel, though usually of small size, are 
abundant throughout the timber. No rabbits were seen by 
us, though they were long ago reported by Allen. Porcu- 
pine are common. A species of field mouse was seen, and 
a third-grown or dwarf frog. 

“The eagle, black crow, hawk, goose, duck, ptarmigan, 
grouse, sea gull, sandpiper, snowbird, American robin, 
brown thrush, oriole, blackbird, woodpecker and many 
other migratory species of birds were seen. 

“During the months of May, June and July the mosquito 
is a veritable pest. Sand flies and gnats also occur later 
in the season. Flies, grasshoppers, beetles, butterflies, 
moths and several species of Neuroptera were seen on 


the mountain slopes at the foot of Lake Klutena late in 
August.” 


. The Tanana. 


The Tanana is a central Alaskan river flowing into the 
Yukon 800 miles above its mouth. Its general direction 
is west, and it lies between the Upper Yukon and the 
coast. Game, as elsewhere in the interior, is a rather 
uncertain quantity. Messrs. Peters and Brooks state: 
“Moose, caribou and several varieties of bear are com- 
mon in many parts of the basins, while the mountain goat 
and the big-horn are found in the higher mountains. One 
of the chief sources of the food supply of the natives is 
the salmon, which ascend the White probably as far as 


the Klotassin and the Tanana to about the foot of Bates 
Rapids.” 


Forty-Mile Creek, 


Of the neighborhood of Forty-Mile Creek, which rises 
in American territory and flows into the Yukon a short 
distance above the international boundary, the report 
presents the following interesting facts: . 

“Moose, caribou, black and brown bear and mountain 
goat are found inthis. section, and the big-horn or moun- 
tain sheep is said to live on the east side of the Yukon. 
On the bare hill summits numerous ptarmigan are found. 
The moose are rather scarce, and as a rule are found in 
the thick brush along the streams. 

“The caribou are quite numerous and are found in small 
bands on the ridges during the summer. In winter they 
herd, and are said to migrate. Thev are easily killed, since 
they are curious and will approach close, and large num- 
bers are killed every winter by the Indians. The remains 
of a brush fence that. extended for several miles were 
found by our party. There were openings at intervals in 
this fence, and some rawhide lariats cached near one of 
these openings made it clear to us that in the openings 
nooses were set and the caribou trapped. 

“Grayling are found in most of the streams, and in 
the deep pools of even small ones. King and dog salmon 
ascend the Yukon in July, August and September. They 
are caught in great numbers by the Indians and dried for 
winter use and for dog feed. The king salmon is 
especially good eating, although not very plentiful; but 
even the dog salmon is a grateful change from bacon.” 

In a general way it is stated with regard to the Yukon 
district that the large game has been for the most part 
driven away from the vicinity of the mining camps and 
the more frequented routes of travel, while wildfowl are 
still abundant. In various parts of the district moose, 
barren-ground and woodland caribou, several varieties of 
bear, together with mountain goats and sheep are found; 
but the fur trade has nearly ceased. It is also stated that 
the salmon which ascend most of the tributaries of the 
Yukon for long distances furnish one of the main sources 
of the food supply of the Indians. Rabbits, which at 
times of plenty are an important article of diet, have for 
the past few years been almost an unknown quantity all 
over Alaska. They are periodically carried off by plague. 
A few years hence we may look for their return in con- 
siderable numbers, and count with equal confidence upon 
a renewal of the fur industry in the interior, as the foxes 
and smaller carnivora will multiply and keep pace with the 
rabbits. 

On the coast in the neighborhood of Prince William 
Sound and elsewhere the business of raising blue foxes 
for their pelts has attained a considerable development. 

A country which prothises well for the sportsman and 
which seems to have been pretty generally overlooked by 
traders and prospectors is that adjacent to Bristol Bay, 
and particularly along the lower course of the Nushagak 
River. The valley of the-Nushagak is said to be densely 
wooded, .and in one of its tributaries trees are found 
which attain a diameter often in excess of 3 feet. Reports 
indicate that this is the coming moose country of Alaska. 
Cook Inlet is a little too well advertised to last. 

J. B. Burnaam. 








Gatuyal History. 


A Nightingale’s Outing in Brooklyn 
Streets. 


Just a week has passed since we extended an open- 
window invitation to Daulius luscinia, a long-time guest 
of ours, of classical fame, to take an outing and graciously 
condescend to become acquainted with life as found in a 
Brooklyn street. 

Our offer was not hastily acted upon. 

But by certain graceful gestures, characteristic of such 
folk of gentle breeding, not easy to describe, it was plainly 
to a seen that our courtesy in the matter was well under- 
stood. 

Now, heretofore on several occasions when we have 
extended similar acts of courtesy to our guests of the 
feathered race, but of commoner sort, we have been sorely 
grieved to note with what unseemly haste our kind offices 
have been taken advantage of—indeed, with that sort of 
folk their unmannerly way amounted to nothing more 
than a sudden rush through the window and a departure 
without even a note of thanks thrown backward. 

But to be sure, from such folks—mere flyaways, any- 
how—nothing better could have been expected of their ill 
breeding, Not thus was the way of our sedate and high- 
toned Philomela. 

From the table on which stood her cage, with door 
open, to the window sill she léisurely flitted, and then, 





standing on, the outer edge for a moment, she would - 


crane her neck, cant. her head with graceful turn, peer 
curiously up and down the stret and return to the start- 
ing place for further reflection. Every now and then these 
actions were repeated, until nearly an hour had elapsed 
and we had almost concluded that she was not in the 
mood for an outing. 

But finally we missed her from the room. 

Now this is the season and time when “Philomela her 
tongtleless vigil keeps,” as the poet expresses it, and her 
departure therefore was made without adieus. 

Dropping my pen and looking through the window, I 
presently caught sight of her as she sat on a branch of 
the maple just in front. She was calmly preening her 
feathers and seemed well pleased with the prospect. 

Now, lodged in the branches of this tree, which grows 
at the curbstone, are to be seen two nests, bulky and 
roughly made, from which during the present season sev- 
eral broods of young house sparrows have emerged, and 
while I stood watching a score or more of the feathered 
gamins were twittering and gossiping among the leaves. 
But none of them by his actions appeared to evince the 
slightest curiosity as to the presence among them of so 
distinguished a stranger. 

As I stood now an interested observer, a female sparrow 
flew up from the pavement carrying a mouthful of food 
and alighted by the side of the nightingale. Instantly 
from a near parallel branch a pair of noisy younglings 
came fluttering and with more than half-fledged awk- 
wardness plumped themselves down, one on each side of 
dignified Philomela, who, straightening herself up to full 
height, eyed them in mild surpise. The mother bird im- 
mediately began to pop food into the gaping mouth of the 
fledgling on the right, who was crowding and twinkling 
his wings against the stately stranger, while his brother 
on the left, now frantic at being separated, began scream- 
ing and struggling in desperate effort to scramble under 
or over the obstacle to his share of the provender. This 
crowded all four birds into a quivering bunch, and it was 
exceedingly curious and entertaining to observe how our 
gifted pet was in some measure able to maintain her equi- 
poise and calm dignity in the mélée, and yet scorning to 
beat a retreat. Presently, however, the mother bird 
darted down to the pavement; the unfed scrambler from 
the left tumbled after her, and his stuffed brother on the 
right settled down on the branch with an air of indolent 
satisfaction to digest his meal. Our prima donna then 
quietly sidled a few inches away from the sleepy young 
gamin, leisurely rearranged her disturbed toilet and then 
softly flitted to a branch of the mulberry tree shading the 
front of the house next door below. 

Toward evening, as I again stood at the window, the 
nightingale had returned to and was resting on the same 
branch of the maple. We now tried coaxing words and 
offered tid-bits as bribes to induce our bird, to come in 
for the night, but failed of success. 

It might here be proper to tell that the block in which 
we reside is situated about a mile eastwardly from the 
City Hall and between two of Brooklyn’s busiest thor- 
oughfares; and for a residence block it is favored, or 
troubled, with about an average share of noisy traffic, ped- 
dlers, mischievous small boys and marauding cats. Our 
block, however, is notable, we think, for its goodly show- 
ing of shade trees and the houses mostly have grass- 
terraced courtyards in front. Some of these courtyards are 
also set off, as is ours, with a few ornamental shrubs, and 
shrub-bordered alleys lead from them to gardens in the 
rear. 

The next morning early, looking down from the win- 
dow, I espied Philomela in the courtyard searching for 
her breakfast. I immediately filled her own cup, from 
which she had long been accustomed to feed, with tooth- 
some morsels, to to speak, and hurriedly descending 
placed it under the spirea bush, while within a few feet 
of me she stood on the ground bowing, in manner char- 
acteristic of her species, the compliments of the morning. 
She was looking bright and chipper after her night of 
camping out. After I had backed away a few steps’ she 
flitted to the cup, scanned its contents and without par- 
taking of any portion turned indifferently way. 

After we had breakfasted, and as for a while, through the 
basement window, we watched, we saw our bird dart up 
from the ground to the rim of an urn, seize and carry 
away in her bill something whitish to the concealment of 
a thick clump of mulberry sprouts. Was she feeding ‘on 
the caterpillar of the tussock moth? This occurred to our 
mind only because such game was quite too plentiful, to 
the'detriment of the beauty of the trees in our block. But 
we could scarcely believe that our dainty warbler would 
refuse our choicest morsels in order to tickle her palate 
with such husks as these. — ? 


We had heretofore on many occasions tested the appe- 
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tites and tastes of various individuals of our feathered pets 
with a variety of crawling things collectéd in the garden, 
but had never thought of offering any of stich hairy crea- 
tures to them as are the caterpillars of the tussock moth. 
We had read, of course, that the cuckoo (or rain crow) 
varies his diet by feeding on such hirsute caterpillars, but 
this bird, half dovelike, half hawklike, is a great giant in 
comparison with with our delicate little pet, Philomela. 
Occasionally at this season of the second brood of these 
caterpillars the cuckoo’s notes—but softened or subdued— 
are heard in our street, though owing to his slyness and 
wit of skillful concealment among the foliage, he is sel- 
dom caught sight of. But on several occasions we have 
been able to catch glimpses of him as he lurked in our 
maple. It is said that in feeding on such caterpillars the 
cuckoo bolts them down whole, and that afterwards the 
wooly parts are expelled from his bill compressed in the 
form of wads or pellets. This doubtless is true, though 
we have never witnessed either act of the performance. 

But now our nightingale is back and hunting again. 
Let us watch and learn of her ways. There! She has 
in plain sight snatched from the iron railing a full-grown 
tussock caterpillar and now runs with it under the spirea 
bush. Now she drops it on a bare spot of hard ground; 
she pecks it, lifts it up and bangs it down again. She con- 
tinues to do this until, after many inspections, she finds 
it entirely deunuded of all its hairy covering; and now, 
quite a slender morse] as thus prepared, she deliberately 
swallows it. 

In the afternoon of the third day of Philomela’s outing 
she came to the basement window sill, enticed by an 
offer of meal worms. While she was pecking them, as 
dropped from my hand, a cat came sneaking through our 
neighbor’s courtyard to the corner of some herbage, 
within easy charging distance of our pet. Puss was quick- 
ly routed from her ambuscade, but our bird became so 
badiy frightened that no coaxing or offer of tid-bits can 
prevail upon her to come near this spot again. 

We surmise that our pet must have had some narrow 
escapes from her feline foes, who so frequently come 
prowling through the courtyard, or lie in wait in the 
expectation of making prey of the innocent feathered 
stranger. At times probably the friendly warnings of the 
vigilant and cunning sparrows may have saved her, as in 
many instances has been the case with the thrushes that 
sojourn with us for a short period during the autumn. 

Yesterday morning, peering down from an upper win- 
dow, I caught sight of our nightingale. She was under 
the spirea bush and busily taking breakfast. Then turn- 
ing my eyes to the left my attention was arrested by a 
pair of shining objects flashing and flickering at the edge 
of the mulberry clump growing at the further side of the 
courtyard, about five paces from the spirea. Presently, as 
from my point of vantage, curious, I gazed, the shining 
objects were discovered to be luminous orbs belonging to 
a slender flattened figure, of which I caught glimpses as it 
slowly curved around the border of the clump. Then, as 
the moving object approached and turned at an angle to 
the right, a cat’s figure was revealed as now it stealthily 
crawled, and now glided snakelike for a space through the 
low herbage to the concealment of an intervening stone 
step; then a brief period hidden and a pair of eyes glared 
furtively for an instant just over the verge of the terrace; 
next the cunning stalker glided quickly to the cover of 
a nygelia shrub within 6 feet of the place where the busy 
bird yet lingered, apparently unconscious of danger. A 
moment’s pause, and while with bated breath my eyes 
were held fixed to the place where the enemy lurked, a 
furry mass, as if shot from a mortar, struck the spot 
where the bird stood, and I caught a glimpse as I gasped 
of a twisting body, glittering eyes, darting claws, a flutter 
of tiny wings a fraction of an inch above the claws and 
the flitting of a bird in safety from the scene. 

But in spite of the many perils by which she is sur- 
rounded in her novel haunts, Philomela is plump, sleek 
and still appears to be enjoying her days of gypsying. 
And toward evening, when the grateful coolness of the 
breeze reaches where we sit just beyond the doorstep, the 
gypsy strain somewhere in our own blood stirs within us 
as we look for the visits of this wild gentle thing which 
comes softly flitting nearly to our feet. Then, later, as 
twilight wanes, it is very pleasant to watch her as in 
witching grace she glides about us and to and fro, until, 
like a denser spot of shadow among shadows moving, 
she is absorbed by the deepening darkness. 

Then when night has fallen around us as we sit, a hope 
for the morrow up springs, as we await, that Philomela 
will have one foe the less, as we yearn for a near enough 
sight on that cat. Tuomas Proctor. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


The Animals Then. 


In a recent number of Science Mr. O. P. Hay pub- 
lishes an estimate of the total number of fossil verte- 
brate animals which are known to have been found in 
North América north of Mexico. The list is the more 
interesting because it is the first wholesale attempt to 
estimate on this subject. Mr. Hay finds that the whole 
number of genera which he is willing to acknowledge 
as valid-found in North America is 1,118, and the whole 
number of species 3,234. 

Of these the fishes are represented by 297 genera and 
1,110 species, the batrachians by 44 genera and 94 
species, reptiles by 209 genera and 5098 species, birds by 
50 genera and 102 species, and mammals by 436 genera 
and 1,182 species. esides these 63 genera and 147 
species have been described from foot prints alone. ° 

The number of birds included here is noticeably small. 
Among them are 33 species which still exist. The author 
calls attention to the well-known fact that the tendency 
of birds’ bodies to float for a long time after death would 
lead to their being devoured by large fishes and reptiles. 
There are more than a thousand species of birds now 
known as inhabiting North America, and birds were 
unquestionably very abundant in later geological times, 
but on the other hand it must be remembered that a 
very large proportion of birds are extremely small, and 
that their bony frame work is very delicate and extremely 
liable to. destruction under a vast number of conditions. 


The Forsst awp Sraxam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and es much earlier as precticable. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
Locomotion of~ Serpents—Mimicry. 


Hotyoxe, Mass., Nov. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your correspondent’s query, in current ‘issue of ForEst 
AND STREAM, as to why “a small green snake common to 
Massachusetts cannot run on a carpet” affords a fitting 
text for a few brief remarks concerning the locomotion ot 
serpents. Likewise the reference by the same correspond- 
ent to the “buzzing” sometimes made by the blacksnake 
turns attention to the question of mimicry among this 
class of animals. 

Although destitute of limbs, most serpents are capable 
of rapid locomotion, both on the land and in the water. 
In the latter medium snakes swim after the manner of 
cels, wriggling in such a way as to offer resistance to the 
water by curved portions of the posterior part of the 
body, while the anterior parts are extended forward in 
more direct lines. On the surface of the ground it is, 
however, different. Here the snake progresses more par- 
ticularly by the use of its numerous ventral scales, which, 
having their free ends pointing backward, are, as the body 
is curved from side to side and the movable ribs are ad- 
vanced, spread out and fixed against the irregularities of 
the ground, and then dropped back against the body as 
the hind parts are, in graceful curves, drawn up for the 
further advancement of the anterior portion of the body. 
These factors of progression, when rapidly executed, send 
the reptile swiftly over all surfaces that are not too smooth 
and regular. But this account of the mechanism of loco- 
motion scarcely suggests the swiftness or the beauty of 
what Ruskin calls “one soundless, causeless march of 
sequent rings, and spectral procession of spotted dust, 
with dissolution in its fangs, dislocation in its coils. Star- 
tle it; the winding stream will become a twisted arrow; 
the wave of poisoned life will lash through the grass like 
a cast lance.” 

Progression can also be effected by sliding the body 
along against a fixed object, as a twig or stone. This 
manner of moving forward is not only employed to a cer- 
tain extent upon the surface of the ground, but is par- 
ticularly called into play by serpents when climbing. 

The reason why the “small green snake common to 
Massachusetts” (Liopeltis vernalis, De Kay), which in 


. fact ranges the entire realm of North America excepting 


the Pacific and Sonoran regions, does not succeed in run- 
ning on a carpet is explained by its inability to secure a 
suitable “footing,” if we may be pardoned the metaphor. 
This beautiful little snake is not one that often attempts 
very rapid progression, even on the ground, but enjoys 
lying idly among verdant grasses and foliage. Thus en- 
sconced, it requires keen eyes to detect its presence, so 
quiet will it lie and so like the surrounding green is its 
own color. : 5 

The common blacksnake (Bascanion constrictor), in 
common with certain other non-venomous serpents, cer- 
tainly makes use of its tail to apprise intruders of its 
presence. The first evidence the writer had of this oc- 
curred when he was but a mere youth. While crossing a 
hayfield one day in the month when cherries are ripe in 
New Jersey and the timothy is just filling out, he, much 
engrossed with devouring cherries from a large branch, 
carried in one hand, had his hat nearly lifted from his 
head by the elevation of his hair, as, lifting his eyes at a 
series of distinct and quickly repeated rappings, he beheld 
at his very feet a large blacksnake. The sidelong jump 
made must have likewise startled the ophidian, for, with 
head elevated quite to the top of the knee-high grass, he 
set a rapid pace for a nearby pile of stones and brush. 
This was a rapping, but we have since heard the black- 
snake “buzz,” and also “rattle.” : 

The buzzing or whirring sound was once distinctly 
heard by us as we approached a blacksnake with a view 
of capturing it in our hands. This snake, which meas- 
ured nearly 5 feet in length, did not run at our approach, 
but remained coiled, and as we crept nearer and nearer 
vibrated its tail in precisely the same manner as does a 
rattlesnake; but the sound produced was only a faint 
buzzing. This snake, instead of running away, “showed 
fight,” which led to its easy capture. 

The rattling sound was produced under precisely the 
same circumstances as the buzzing, except that in the 


latter instance the tail vibrated free in the air, while in the . 


former it beat gently against some dried leaves, produc- 
ing a sound strikingly similar to the rattling of the rattle- 
snake. We have also observed our friend the “puff 
adder” do exactly the same thing, thus adding to its ap- 
parent relationship to certain of our venomous serpents. 
The question naturally arises, Is this conscious mim- 
icry? When a hatmless snake apparently seeks to intim- 
idate the disturber of its solitude, instead of seeking 
safety in flight, can we concede that it appreciates the 
full importance of the peculiar powers of the venomous 
serpent which it so admirably mimics? I believe not. 
There may be instinct in it, but surely not complete rea- 
soning, as the chain of circumstances leading up to the 
conclusion is too complex. The vibrating and buzzing of 
the tail are more to be likened to the pawing of an im- 
patient horse, while the manifestation of courage in fac- 
ing an intruder with flattened head, coilings and hissings 
doubtless results largely from the fact that the reptile 
finds such doings more suited to its idle nature than run- 
ning away, coupled with an inborn combative tendency. 
Moreover, these actions are as perfectly in accord with 
the anatomical structure of most non-venomous serpents 
as with the Crotalide. Dr. J. Hopart EcBERrt. 


Adirondack Deer Law Violators Punished. 


At the meeting of the New York Fisheries, Game and 
Forest Commission last week, these convictions were re- 


ported : 
Joseph L. Kelley, of North Elba, Essex county, fined 


$133.46 for killing deer out of season. 
De Witt C. Flanagan, of Long Lake, Hamilton county, 
fined Charles 


ready to take 


. 


[Dec. 2, 1899. 
REESE G: me Bag and Gun 
- In Old Chesterfield. 


HavInc read the experiences of several huntsmen in the 
FOREST AND STREAM, | thought perhaps I might interest 
some of you with little experience of mine in hunting the 
noble and swift deer in old Chesterfield. Having been 
born in a low flat country on tidewater, in Virginia, and 
not knowing anything about a hilly country, you may 
know I was a greeny when I struck some of the high 
hills on the noble James, for it was all new to me. The 
scenery was grand. Ascending some of the high banks 
on the James I looked down on the beautiful low grounds 
in the distance, with the corn in the shocks and cattle 
grazing in the large fields below, and the tinted forests in 
the distance, where nature’s hand had painted the leaves 
in their different hues. : 

Having arrived at a small village some five miles in- 
land from the James, I met my friends, who of course 
were delighted to see and welcome me. You know how 
it is in a small country town—when a stranger comes in 
everybody wants to meet him and see what he looks like. 
I soom got acquainted and found my new friends very 
agreeable and kind. As it was a little early in the season 
to hunt deer, I made myself contented sitting around in 
the country stores on the counters telling fish stories and 
about the grand Chesapeake Bay and boating, which of 
course was interesting to those who had never seen a 
larger body of water than the James, from 150 to 200 feet 
wide. The days I would spend strolling around with my 
friends, the old pioneer deer hunters of that section. Of 
course, the main topic of our conversation was about the 
swift deer, their habits and where they crossed the differ- 
ent stands. Our main dependence was in the four large 
deerhounds, Rattler, Mary, Music and Rover. Four bet- 
ter dogs never sounded their voices in the forest. Time 
went by fast, and I was well up in the life of the deer, as 
I thought, and in my mind I built great castles in the air— 
what I should do in the getting of game. There were a 
good many deer in the neighborhood at that time; we 
could see their tracks crossing the stands going to their 
grazing ground. I never was a good shot at anything, hav- 
ing to shoot from my right shoulder and sight with 
my left eye; so you see I was a daisy on a deer stand in 
this fix. 

The day was set for the grand‘drive of the season. Every- 
thing was in readiness and it fell to my luck to get a good 
horse, for as the hunting grounds were several miles away 
we had to use horses to ride to our stands. At 4 A. M. 
several heavy raps aroused me from my sweet slumbers, 
and I was soon at the table. Everything was full of the 
hunt. There were five of us in the party, all good-natured 
and full of fun. The old driver was soon on hand and 
gave several long blasts on his musical horn, which re- 
sounded on the cool morning air for miles. There were 
but few seconds before all the dogs were barking at our 
feet; and you may know it was a musical time for a while, 
i a me have a queer feeling, such as I never had had 

efore. 


Off we started on our prancing steeds. Taking a road 
that ran near the railroad track for a mile or so, on our 
way we met our friend the railroad section boss coming 
up the track on a hand car. Knowing our plans, he 
stopped to tell us that he had just seen two fine does cross, 
the track a mile or so down. 

You may imagine our good feelings after that news. 
Putting spurs to horses, we were soon where the game 
had crossed shortly before. There was no trouble to get 
the dogs off, for hardly had we gotten there before all the 
dogs were under full blast, hot on the trail, and music in 
the air all around. We had to do our thinking quick. 
We soon found we could head them off by taking a short 
cut, so we put spurs to horses and flew over hill and dale. 
We were soon at our stands, a mile away. Coming to a 
cross-road where two footpaths came into it, I was told 
to stand behind a small oak bush and tie my horse some 
distance off from my back. The others rode down the 
road a half mile or more, to take their stands. 

So there I was on my stand, listening to the sweet music 
the hounds were making in the distance. It was grand! 
Standing behind the oak bush with my gun cocked, wait- 
ing for the precious moments to pass, I thought of how 
I would have his skin tanned for a rug for my room, and 
how my friends on the seashore would enjoy a quarter of 
fine venison. I had but a few minutes to wait. The dogs. 
were within a half mile of me under full cry. Every min- 
ute was bringing them straight for me. I began to feel a 
little queer feeling coming over me and began to get a 
trifle shaky about the knees. I thought it would soon 
be over, but not so, for lo and behold, 100 yards off I saw 
two fine does coming as straight for me as if some one 
had sent them to me. I remember putting the gun to my 
right shoulder and trying to sight down the barrel with 
my left eye. Bang! bang! and I thought I could see them 
both drop through the smoke. Dropping my gun I 
started to see my first deer prize. What a beautiful rug 
I would have. But fate had planned it otherwise, for 
when I got a few yards from my stand and out of the 
smoke, I saw one run within a few yards of where I was 
standing, and the other I saw turn and go back into the 
swamp. The dogs by this time were very close to them, 
and as luck would have it all of the hounds kept after the 
one that had passed so close to me, making for the rivgr. 
My buck fever having full control of me, and forgetting 
all about my gun and everything else but the thought of 
the fast fleeting deer, I started off, running in the direc- 
tion the game had gone. Not knowing the country well, 
I soon found myself on the banks of the James a mile or 
more away, viewing the far-off other side, where the deer 
was in perfect safety. : 

After getting control of myself for the first time since 
I had tien my stand, I thought it would’ be best to re- 
trace my long run. So getting all the dogs together I 
started . After walking a distance I saw 
companions coming to look for the- tried 
to outrun a deer.” Then I had to tell 
make excuses for missing at 
was not all. After I had tol 
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told them I remembered turning one deer back. We soon 
came to the field of action, where I had met with such a 
defeat so short a while before. On looking around we. 
found my gun 8 or 10 yards from my former stand. Of 
course the old deer hunters wanted to see where I was 
standing and where I had shot. We searched all the tree 
trunks in the direction the deer had come, but the scars 
we were unable to find, and finally gave it up as a bad 
job and started out to see if we could not find the deer 
I had turned back. 

I was given a stand about 50 yards down the road from 
my former stand and the others were put on stands three- 
quarters of a mile away. We were hardly in position be- 
fore we could hear the dogs filling the woods with their 
sweet music, It was not long before I was fully under 
the claws of the buck fever again, standing behind a bush 
with my teeth chattering as if they would break off; but to 
my great delight I heard in the distance the report of a 
gun, and in a few seconds the sweet strains of music from 
the horn wafting to me on the gentle breezes the intelli- 
gence that the hunt was over and the deer was bagged. 
Like a wild’'man I was soon on the scene, standing over 
the noblest animal that roams the forest, but now dead 
as a rock. 

The custom in a deer hunt is to award the hide to the 
owner of the dogs, so you see my friends on Tidewater 
never got the venison, nor did I get the skin to rest my 


weary feet on. 


But if you don’t think I can shoot, just give me another 
chance. Etuts C. RIcHARDSON. 


Quail Shooting in Cuba. 


Havana, Nov. 21.—Ediior Forest and Stream: Yester- 
day I took my third outing among the colins, which I 
found at home to me, and they entertained me with a 
good day’s sport. In fact, eighteen came home with me 
to stay. Dash was in good form and also greatly en- 
joyed our suburban visit. A half hour on the 5 o'clock 
train took us to the fields, and our first reception was by a 
single bird, which came to bag just as the orb of day was 
peering above the horizon. A quarter of an hour later 
Dash located a bevy that flushed wild, but I marked some 
of them down, and after some skillful perseverance of the 
dog we persuaded three of them to come ‘with us, to the 
evident delight of my four-footed companion, manifested 
in lively thanks for my expressed satisiaction for his good 
half-hour’s work. 

Several fields were then examined with negative results; 
but 8 o’clock discovered to us a covey running in the clear 
that flushed wild and went into a thick cover of guava 
bushy trees, We however invaded their cover and flushed 
several of them, taking a snapshot at one as it passed a 
small opening between the trees. I was unable to see if 
it was down, but cailing in the dog, I went in the direc- 
tion taken and Dash soon announced game in the out- 
skirts of the thicket in tall thick grass, interwoven in 
prickly rat-pine hedgerow. Here Dash got in some of 
his fine work, now plunging under the tangled growth, 
now backing out and changing his point some distance 
away until I wished to give up the bird as lost; but Dash 
insisted that it was his bird, until finally in changing its 
hiding place to another the dog was too vigilant and 
quick for it, and thus it came to bag. We had marked 
down at least ‘the direction the birds had taken, and+we 
now turned our attention to finding them. : 

After nearly half an hour spent in their pursuit, Dash 
at last came to a stand. I flushed a single bird in com- 
paratively open field and missed with both barrels. 

The dog looked up at me as if scornful, but this one 
bird indicated that we were on the right track of them, 
and after diligent work we struck a trail and finally the 
dog came to another stand. I flushed the covey, which 
seemed to have got together again. This ‘time I scored a 





‘right and left, but retrieved only one bird, and as they 


fell among bushes and prickly hedges we abandoned the 
other. We then commenced working in the direction of 
a small hamlet, where in a grocery store we expected to 
breakfast from 10 to 11 o'clock. n our way we flushed 
and bagged a galluela-or meadow hen, and in a bushy 
pasture the dog made another stand. I flushed a large 
covey of quail and scored a right and left and followed 
them up, making several very mortifying misses but 
bringing three more to bag, or rather to my string, for 
I use here a leather belt strung over my right shoulder 
and left arm with leather strings about 4 inch wide and 
1 inch apart, so that my birds hang in the air by the necks 
1 inch apart, so that they are thus better preserved in this 
climate; also smoother to look at. - 

After a comfortable breakfast and a two hours’ rest I 
again took to the fields in slow stages, stopping frequently 
to cool off under the shade of trees and enjoy the cool 
breezes and give rest to the dog. Thus we graduaily 
worked back to uur starting point and returned on the 
5 o’clock train to Havana with a bag of seventeen quail 
and one meadow hen, which, carried strung out as before 
described, made a very handsome showing to. admiring 
spectators. Dr. Erastus WILSON, 





The Thousand Islands Park. 


Tue New York State Fisheries, Game and Forest Com- 
mission will erect pavilions on the sites selected as public 
reservations on the St. Lawrence River, where angling 

rties and pleasure seekers may find shelter from storms. 
The sites chosen are Burnham Point, near Cape Vincent ; 
Cedar Point, ite Clayton; Picnic Point, near the foot 
of Grand Island; Canoe Point, at foot of Grand Island; 
Watterson’s Point, on the Canadian side of Wellesley 
Island; Dewolf Point, near the middle of Lake of Isles; 
Mary’s Island, ite Alexandria Bay; King’s Point, at 
the end of Goose Bay, and at the foot of Cedar Island. : 





The Cuvier Banquet. 
Tue annual game dinner of the Cuvier Ciab, ‘of Cincin- 


brought together company of miembers'and © 
gueits i the handaome anguctig hall of the cb house 


on Nov. 22. President Alex. Sta’ 


and his committees 
had arranged everything so perfectly 
was 


that the occasion 


without suggestion of mar. State Game Warden L. 
H. Reutinger was the evefiing’s guest of honor. | 


A.Hunting Trip in. Eastern Maine. 


AFTER innumerable pipefuls had been consumed, rail 
road guides consulted, a goodly number of sma’ wee 
hours used up, we had almost decided on spending our 
hunting trip in the vicinity of Kingfield, Me., when an 
unexpected invitation from our friend Will S., of Med- 
dybemps, changed all our plans. 

The morning of Oct. 14 found us—my friend Chas. Y 
and myselfi—bag and baggage awaiting the eastbound 
train to land us in Boston in time to catch the St. Johns 
boat, a twenty-nine hour trip. 

At Eastport we changed to the Rose Standish with 
four more hours of travel up the St. Croix. We found 
our friend Will S. and team awaiting us at Calais; and 
a drive of two and one-half hours through a blinding 
ae em landed us at the comfortable farmhouse of our 
riend. 

After a good night’s rest, we were up bright and early 
the following morning in quest of any game that might 
be rustling for its morning meal. A two-hour hunt 
brought to bag one lone rabbit. Returning to the house 
and dispatching a substantial breakfast, we shouldered 
our rifles and started in search of deer. A steady all- 
day tramp scored us one rabbit and one partridge. 

In the week following we found rabbits and partridges 
in abundance and plenty of deer nooks, but owing to 
the dryness of the leaves we were unable to hunt them 
successfully. Saturday evening we held a council of war 
and came to the decision that if we returned with deer 
meat we must penetrate further back into the country. 
Packing the buckboard with fixings for a week’s so- 
journ in the wilds was the work of but a few hours. We 
turned in in good season Sunday night to assure an early 
start the following morning, and the sun rising over the 
neighboring tamaracks found us well on our way to 
Fletcher Mountain, forty-three miles distant. Before 
starting, we made one addition to the company in the 
personage of Otis B., a capital story-teller, a good guide 
and cook, and who on an all-day tramp could give a 
fair handicap to an ordinary locomotive. After two days’ 
drive we went into permanent camp on the site of the 
old Hemmenway farm, at the foot of Fletcher Mountain, 
within a half-mile of the spot where was enacted the slay- 
ing of two game wardens by Graves. 

In the following four days of hunting we saw innumer- 
able tracks of both deer and bear, sighted thirteen deer, 
obtained five shots and secured one doe and kept the 
table well supplied with partridges and rabbits. Had we 
been able to spend one more week, we could easily have 
bagged our full quota of deer each. 

We were obliged to build our own camp, as some un- 
scrupulous person or persons made it their particular 
business to burn all the old lumbering camps in this 
section of the country. On our return we met a party 
from Machias. who, on their way up, had killed one doe 
and a wildcat, the largest specimen either party had ever 
seen in all their hunting career. Its weight was esti- 
mated between 85 and 90 pounds; extreme length, 414 
feet. It had been met in a crouching posture in the road 
and dispatched with a well-directed shot in the head. 

We secured a goodly number of partridges by the road- 
side while walking ahead of the team, but fotind them 
only at sundown and sunrise. 

Arriving at Meddybemps, we had one day remaining 
of our vacation, and all hands put in a full day’s hunting 
in the surrounding country. It fell to my lot to score 
the biggest miss of the party, which happened in this 
wise. Arising at 4, I went to a stand in the meadow, 
where I waited till sunrise, but did not sight any game. 
Then I started for the house, and I fairly stumbled upon 
a doe quietly feeding. I am still at a loss to know which 
was the more surprised. 

I made a hasty snap-shot, and scored a clean miss, 
which, by the way, not infrequently happens when I am 
at the butt plate and pojnting the gun at big game. 

I stood in a meditative moode, watching the graceful 
bounds, and wished for a gun which would enable me to 
fill a ten-acre field chuck full of leaden missles at one 
pull of the trigger. Then I espied three other deer, 
which immediately bunched within 60 yards, including 
the doe fired at, making in the whole three does and 
one magnificent buck, all four of which could have easily 
been covered by a good-sized blanket. 

I hastily pully myself together and tried hard to sup- 
press an ice-water feeling which was slowly but surely 
creeping up my spinal column. Dropping on one knee, 
I pictured in my mind’s eye my carving his lordship 
with my (tr-r-r-u-s-t-y) knife, and the shade of green 
which would steal over the boys’ faces when their optics 
rested on those antlers. 

* Slowly I brought the ivory bead to bear just back of 
the foreshoulder (but forgot the back sight), caught 
my breath and pressed the crescent-like piece of steel 
on which so much hung in suspense. Two hundred and 
fifty-five grains of lead were immediately started at an 
angle which would surely have placed them in the right 
spot. providing that the deer had had 4 feet added on their 
pedal extremities. 

As the smoke cleared I saw the meadow filled with 
white flags, and not a single thing damaged but the 
feelings of the shooter, whose chin had dropped and was 
now resting on the top button of his vest, in which po- 
sition it remained the following twenty-four hours. 

I reluctantly shouldered my rifle and returned to the 
house, and with a George Washington expression o’ér- 
spreading my face related the story to the boys. But it 
was there and then decided that the buck was our 
particular piece of venison, and the antlers of course 
were to fall to me. The plans made for his capture 
were based on the following facts: He would return ‘at 
sundown (this was assured by a full vote), we would go 
down just before, secrete ourselves, and when he showed 
up all we had to do was to punch him full of holes, dress 
him, go up and get the team, drive down, tote him back 
to the house, and the deed would be finished. To further 
asstire success, Otis procured a .45-90 Winchester from 
one of the neighbors, deer ing itva more fit weapon for 
this size of game, and preceded us to the meadow, we 
‘ followitig’ one-half “hour afterward. When crossing the 
particular: strip referred:to above, we saw the buck, ac- 
companied by one doe, quietly feeding at a distance of 

rgo yards. As the position of Otis warranted a better 
ae 


shot, and as he was_armed with the deadly .45-90, we 
stood. perfectly still, with the expectation of hearing the 
aforesaid weapon pour forth her death-dealing missiles. 
We looked at the deer, the deer returned the gaze, turned 
broadside, blew twice, waved their flags and disappeared 
in a neighboring thicket without one grain of powder 
being burned. We congregated and returned home- 
ward with feelings better imagined than described. 

We were up at 3 A. M. the day following, in time to 
catch the down boat from Calais. When within one- 
half mile of Baring and just as day was breaking, we saw 
a buck quietly eyeing us from a neighboring field. We 
immediately dismounted from the team, unpacked our 
rifle, and added one more clean miss to our score. At 
the report three does jumped from the grass and dis- 
appeared in the woods. 

In ten days’ hunting we saw twenty-three deer and one 
fox, large numbers of rabbits and partridges, and returned 
with a satisfied feeling of a vacation well spent, a vora- 
cious appetite and enough reminiscences to last us 365 
more days. SHARPS. 





Sixteen Days in Wisconsin. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As my partner and I had a good time in the Wisconsin 
woods, we thought some brother. sportsmen would like 
to hear of our trip and will relate it. 

After many days of planning and a good bit of map- 
looking, we decided upon Wisconsin and made our ob- 
jective point Phillips, in Price county. Arrived there we 
made inquiries of several parties, among whom we were 
fortunate in forming the acquaintance of a Mr. Fish and 
a Mr. Sperry, gentlemen in every sense of the word and 
not afraid to help a brother if found worthy. Securing a 
team, we started on what proved to be an awiul ride of 
twenty miles over the worst roads I ever saw. I have 
seen some bad roads in my time, but this took the prize. 
We had a light platiorm spring wagon and a tolerably 
good team of horses and got through some bad places 
that looked to a city man impossible. However, we pro- 
gressed until finally the road we were supposed to be 
iollowing lost itseli and we had to back-track a piece, 
where we found an admirable camping place. The tent 
was up in short order, with the sheet-iron stove, and we 
made things snug for the night. The next day we got 
up wood and fixed up camp in fine shape. 

The following day we took a stroll through the timber 
south of camp and saw one deer, which I took sight at 
but did not shoot, as we were out for fun and not to kill 
all the deer we saw. For several days we rambled around 
to get acauainted with the country and saw deer every 
day.. Red squirrels, hares and grouse were abundant; 
also porcupines. On Nov. 3 I told Dick that the dishes 
(tin pans) had to be washed and that I would stay at camp 
and clean up. At about 9 o’clock I heard several shots 
fired to the east of us, and as we were camped on.a run- 
way I took my rifle and steppod out of the tent. I had 
gone not more than 50 feet when I saw a streak of gray 
coming up through the trees. I picked out the most open 
space in the small trees, and when the deer showed 
through the sights let go, and over the deer went. It 
was On its feet in an instant, when I shot it through the 
head. Then I dressed it out and dragged it to the tent 
and hung it up between two big hemlocks. About 4 
o’clock Dick came in hungry and tired. Putting his hand 
in his pocket he took out some bone and said: 

“What are these?” 

“Bone of a deer’s foreleg, and high up,” said I. 

“Yes. Had four shots at a deer and broke a front leg, 
and lost it in the swamp. I will get one yet.” 

The following Wednesday we started early for a big 
runway south of camp, agreeing that if either one of ‘us 
got a shot and made a kill: we would signal to the other 
one. In about an hour Dick shot four times in rapid suc- 
cession. After waiting for several minutes and hearing 
no signal, I thought Dick had missed, so I walked over 
to him. Just as I got to him he was shaking like a man 
with the ague. He said: 

“Don’t go near her! There she is!” 

And there on the ground lay a nice four-pronged buck, 
and Dick’s rifle shaking in his hand and his teeth rattling 
like an end-man’s rattle bones. I offered Dick my knife 
to cut the deer’s throat, and he said: “You do it; I can- 
not.” So I dressed his deer and smeared him with blood, 
telling him this was a part of the regular initiation in deer 
killing. Dick wanted me to take the rifles and he would 
carry the deer; but he was soon convinced that he could 
not carry a big deer on his back. We dragged it to camp. 

The people we met in the deer country were obliging 
and seemed to try to make our stay pleasant. The coun- 
try where we hunted is where the great fire a few years 
ago wiped out so much timber land and destroyed the 
town of Phillips. My rifle is a Marlin .40-60-260, ’81 
model—a heavy gun, but a killer. My deer was killed 
after the bullet had gone diagonally 3 inches through a 
maple limb;' then went through the deer and went 8 
inches into the sand. 

After staying in the woods and waiting for snow which 
did not come, we pulled out for home. A four-horse team 
going out for supplies came over and took our stuff to 
the railroad. We had a most enjoyable time and hope 
to try again some day. ° HucHeEs. 

Totrpo, Ohio, 


North Carolina Quail. 


Kitrrett, N. C.,,Nov. 21—Mr. Wm. Mcllvaine, of 
Philadelphia, who has been making quite a stay with us, 
has been finding a.good many quail, averaging eight coveys 
per day, out of which he brings in his share of the birds. 
Another of our guests, Mr. R. P. McNeely, also of 
Philadelphia, is averaging ten coveys of quail per day. 
He is a new hand at quail, having shot larger game. One 
of the crack shots of Kittrell is Mr. Olmstead Capehart, 
who, on Nov. 14, found eleven coveys. On Nov. 15 he 
started fifteen coveys. On Nov. 17 he, with a friend, 
started twelve coveys. Don’t think they are easy to kill; 
those who have been in the habit of hunting them know 
what a game little bird they are, and this is the kind of 
sport the true lover of the gun is looking for. 
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John Dunn and the Wolf F while the ‘salt licks ‘just beyond the rangs of knobs af- 


In these end-of-the-century days when the nation's 
pulse is afire with military fever, and milttary lions 
wander around seeking whom they may kiss, it may not 
be out of place to recall some unrecorded instances of 
real heroism in one of the most romantic and desperate 
struggles in which Americans ever engaged. The history 
of that struggle was written in blood. It has never been 
written in ink. But it is one full of strange stories, 
which, if not history, are yet worthy of perpetuation as 
romance, more romantic than the deeds and days of 
chivalry. It was the fate of the Kentucky pioneers to 
enact their parts in the silence of the wilderness, and 
their lives are enshrouded in the shadows of the far-off 
forests upon which the night of forgetfulness has de- 
scended. But they were patriots and heroes, and their 
names should not be suffered to perish. They were men 
of Spartan mould, who “feared the Lord, but kept their 
powder dry,” who were equally ready to throttle a wolf 
or scaip an Indian. 

Two miles from Shepherdsville the county road lead- 
ing to Huber’s Station passes through a gap in the knobs, 
and the beautiful Blue Lick Valley is spread out before 
you, bounded by the heavy pine-clad hills, which rise 
up all around in rugged, irregular, brawny masses. To 
the right of the road, at the base of the knobs, over- 
looking the valley, stands a quaint old brick house. A 
single glance will suffice to show that it was built in a 
day when a man’s house had to be his castle. There 
is no man living to-day who knows when John Dunn 
built this home in the wilderness. But in the stone- 
walled burying ground beside it the headstone over his 
children’s graves, who were buried there over a hundred 
years ago, shows that this house is among the oldest in the 
State. What tales those massive old walls could tell 
if they could repeat the sounds to which they echoed 
when the Wyandotte chief, who is buried where he fell 
on the hillside, came into the valley; when Cahill was 
bound and burned at the stake on top of the knob which 
stands isolated, sentinel-like, overlooking the valley and 
still bears his name; when the fires of a hundred furnaces 
flared up through the forest and a thousand men were at 
work at “the Licks”; when Louisville could boast but 
half a dozen cabins, and the buffalo slept about the base 
of Capitol Hill, 

In that early day of settlement this region was the 
seat of two most important manufactures to. the pioneers, 
salt and iron. Here the first settlers in the blue-grass 
region came for hundreds of miles, braving untold 
dangers, to carry back with them a little bag of salt, 
which was certainly more precious than gold when it is 
considered at what risk it was obtained. But it has 
been many a day since either salt or iron has been 
manufactured in Bullet county, and now “the Licks” 
are as wild and lonely as when the savage first contested 
the supremacy of the solitude—and right bitterly did the 
Indians debate the question of proprietorship with the 
pioneers. It was their favorite hunting ground. Not 
only could they get salt here, which was as prime a 
necessity with them as with our ancestors, but vast herds 
of bison, elk and deer were to be found at the Licks 
drawn by the same necessity for an essential element of 
life. Over the ridge, a mile or more above the old 
Dunn house, can still be seen the old buffalo trace, re- 
sembling a sunken road, worn by the wild kine in their 
journeyings to and fro through countless centuries, be- 
fore the white man came. 

Many were the ambuscades, surprisals and reprisals, 
deadly onslaughts and daring deeds of high adventure 
before the pioneers were able to convince the red men 
that this region belonged to them by virtue of 

“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they may take who have the power, 
And they may keep who can.” 


It is true that Dan’l Boone and Isaac Shelby had 
bought all this country from the Cherokees at Watauga 
for a trifle of beads and colored glass, but by a proc- 
lamation dated Oct. 7, 1763, George III. had “strictly 
enjoined that no private persons do presume to pur- 
chase from the Indians, any lands,” reserving that right 
solely for his own greedy royal highness. Besides 
which there were a dozen other Indian tribes who dis- 
puted the Cherokees’ right to this great game reserve 
as bitterly as they did the white men’s preténsions—the 
Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, Shawnees, Delawares, 
Wyandottes and others, 

The home of no tribe, the hunting ground of all, sub- 
ject to the periodical incursions of these roving gentry, 
harried by friend and foe, it was like the Scottish 
borders of yore. Every salt lick, canebrake, mountain 
and valley was the subject of hard battles and long 
talks, for our forefathers, it is said; were medicine 
men as well as warriors and vindicated their claims by 
arts as well as arms. The topographical nomenclature 
is suggestive of those troublous times. Floyd’s Fork 
to-day designates a beautiful bass stream, but there was 
a time when the pioneers distinguished it from the 
others with a sigh and a shudder, recalling gruesome 
recollections, as “the Fork where Col. Floyd and his 
men were ambushed.” And so with many other places 
in this vicinity that came to have “a local habitation and 
a name” through some deed of blood. , 

As may be imagined, it required a man of no little 
courage, hardihood and ability to succeed under such 
circumstances in not only conquering the stubborn 
wilderness, with all its privations and dangers, but in 
the face of such savage opposition. Nowhere in all the 
dark and bloody ground did the Indians make such a 
fierce and relentless fight as for the possession of the 
salt licks. That John Dunn not only kept his scalp, 
dying peacefully in his bed at an advanced age, but made 
this palatial home in the wilderness, is evidence suffi- 
cient that he possessed in no common degree those 
qualities of the hardy backwoodsmen which Byron 
immortalized in Daniel Boone. He was one of the 
original pioneers accompanying Boone upon his second 
trip into Kentucky, although it was several years later 
before he settled on Blue Lick. Here, after several 
ears’ eee through the trackless wilderness, he 
Geet an ideal home in the beautiful little valley. Its 
broad bottoms yielded well, the creek by his 
door was alive with fisb- and the woods filled with game, 


forded a fine field for commercial enterprise. It was one 
* commodity which the pioneers must have. It is said he 
had nearly a hundred slaves employed in the salt works 
before he died. ; 

He is described as a man of powerful physique, over 
6 feet in his moccasins, and of great strength and cour- 
age, as well as great violence in the exercise of it when 
once aroused. His pertinacity and fearlessness were 
strikingly exhibited in the pursuit of a band of Indians 
who upon one of their incursions had killed Fossett and 
several other settlers, besides stealing a number of 
horses, The pursuing party followed them as far as 
the Ohio River, where the majority turned back; but 
Dunn, and a few others equally determined and smarting 
for revenge, followed on, and overtaking the Indians 
fell upon them, but were outnumbered and forced to 
flee. In the engagement, however, John Dunn had re- 
taken one of the stolen horses, and being too hard 
pressed to regain the canoes by which they ad crossed 
he swam the river in the middle of winter, ‘and then 
rode the captured horse all the way to Lexington to 
restore it to its owner, who lived there. The latter, 
however, refused to accept it, properly enough, and 
Dunn kept the animal until it died, refusing to part with 
it at any price, although he was a great trader. 

I suppose no one living to-day can recall the winter 
of 1804 in the wilds of Kentucky. But it was a bitter 
one, according to the tradition which I have heard, and 
which illustrates the character of the man, as incidents 
always do, much better than mere description. There 
was no danger apprehended from the Indians. But the 
elements had conspired to do their worst toward making 
the pioneers’ lot harder than ever. The severe and pro- 
tracted cold threatened all live stock with extinction. 
Game disappeared, and the wolves gathered together in 
packs and became ferocious. The loss of a cow or 
a horse was a severe one for the pioneer in 
those days. It could not be very readily replaced. He 
couldn’t get another on six months’ time from his next 
neighbor. His next neighbor might be a hundred miles 
away, and short on live stock, but long on troubles 
himself. It became dangerous to venture out at night. 
One man rushed out to the rescue of a heifer attacked 
by the wolves and narrowly escaped with his life, but 
was crippled ever after. From sunset to sunrise the 
wolves howled and hunted in packs over the crusted snow. 
But suddenly the big pack that had made night hideous 
in the Blue Lick valley disappeared. At’first the settlers 
were nonplussed. Soon it was accounted for by the 
appearance of an enormous gray timber wolf which 
hunted alone, and before which the other wolves faded 
away. Startling tales came from Bullit’s Lock of the 
animal’s colossal size. e was said to be almost white. 
He had killed and dragged a horse away single-handed; 
he was seen by day fearlessly invading the barnyards, and 
at night came snuffing under the doors. He had run 
down and killed a big deer hound belonging to one 
of the settlers. They had banded themselves to hunt 
him down, but their hounds refused to take the animal’s 
trail, turning tail the moment they were laid on it, and 
they had tracked him in the snow in vain. Traps were 
set for him with all the skill with which the pioneers 
knew so well how to deceive the wariest of wild animals. 
But with incomprehensible astuteness he seemed to di- 
vine their best laid plans and betook himself off. There 
were no end of uncanny tales about the beast. Many 
believed him to be the devil in disguise. 

The great wolf signalized his advent in Blue Lick by 
killing John Dunn’s finest heifer. There could be no 
doubt about it being the beast of whom every one 
stood in such terror. No other could have exhibited 
such strength, tearing its way into the pen as if the 
stout poles of which it was constructed were but dead, 
rotten sticks. Inflamed with anger, Dunn started out 
at dawn with all his men and what neighbors he could 
summon, his heart swollen with fury. From daylight 
until dark they trailed the wolf and beat the thickets in 
vain. Arriving back home after nightfall, he found 
the wolf had been before him and made off with one of 
his fattening hogs. 

His friends who had assisted in the hunt were seized 
with uncanny fear of this mysterious beast, and vowed 
they would hunt him no more. They were satisfied if 
they escaped harm themselves. They gathered close 
around the fire and told the fantastic tales they had heard 
about the strange wolf. In the pauses they listened if 
he would perchance howl outside the door. But the 
mournful silence of the frozen night was upon the 
woods. No wild thing moved there unless it was the 
great wolf, and, unlike the others, he was never heard 
to herald his coming with those horrible wolfish cries. 
Perhaps the cowardly wretches only did it to keep u 
their own courage as a timorous boy whistles in the dar 
when he is afraid. They told how the people over on 
Bullit’s Lick said that when the great wolf snuffed 
under the doors the candles flared and flickered and 
went out in his. fierce breath. John Dunn said nothing, 
but nursed his wrath, and watched the candles. But they 
burned steadily. The wolf came no more that night. 

The next day John Dunn, with all his men, worked 
hard enlarging his barn, making a great log pen-fold in 
which to house all his live stock, and which he fondly 
hoped would resist the attack of the savage destroyer. 
The superstitious fear of his companions could not help 
impressing him, and their talk about the beast annoyed 
him. The sun was setting before they completed their 


task. 
“T’ve hunted and trapped all kinds of varmints, and I 
know a wolf from a wolf,” said one sententiously. 


“Yes,” said another. “Look how red the sun is set- 
ting. ‘He’ will do some harm to-night, mind what I 
tell you.” : ; 

They no longer called the animal a wolf; it was “he.” 

Leaving them to place the last | in place, John 
Dunn set off to drive up the stock. eir foolish talk 
irked him. As he le across the crusted snow the 
shadows thickened. The acute cold made 
crack. From acfoss the field came ly 
keen air the crash of brittle stalks, 


disturbed the frozen silence of the: solitudes. He wow. 
dered where the great wolf was, and stopped to listen if 
in that intense silence he might not hear the animal 
howl somewhere on the far mountain side. But there 
was something frightening and strange about the de- 
serted woods. It seemed as if all the wild animals that 
usually tenanted them had fled away, not from the cold, 
but before the advent of that great grizzly apparition. 
His friends’ talk did not seem so silly now. 

He had just started on his way again, his mind 
troubled, when out from the woods before him: a great 
shape passed. gray as the gray shadows. It was the 
beast. He stopped where he stood, and a shock of 
sudden terror shook him. : 

But-it was only for a moment. The dread prowler, 
with eyes only for its quarry, glided swiftly over the 
intervening space, with a sound as faint as the soft 
rustling of dead leaves upon the snow, and with a great 
spring launched its lank form through the air. The af- 
frighted cattle ran together in a bunch, but the fattest 
one of them all lay struggling supinely stretched upon 
the snow, ham-strung and with the great wolf at its 
throat. 

Passing abruptly from fear to anger John Dunn shook 
with inordinate rage. It was pure bravado by the 
monster, an insult direct, a defiance. Clenching his 
hands until] the nails sank. into the palms, he darted 
forward swiftly, and was upon the wolf before it saw 
him. With bristling hair, the beast sprang up from its 
slaughtered victim, its back arched, its eyes gleaming 
like lambent points of flame. The fodder stack was 
behind it, and it could not escape. John Dunn could 
have yelled for joy. He raised his hand—it held nothing 
but the whip with which he had started out to drive the 
cattle. Hurling it from him he threw himself bare- 
handed upon the monster. It snapped at him as he did 
so, but eluding the vicious jaws, he seized it by the 
throat. Wildly the fierce animal struggled with the 
strength of twenty wolves, but he felt himself strong 
enough in his rage to strangle two such murderous 
marauders, one in either hand. He laughed, rejoicing 
madly, as he tightened that terrible grasp until the 
monster’s eyes rolled blood-shotted in its head, and its 
breathings ceased altogether with its struggles. At last 
its hody was lax. The gray wolf was dead! 

There are no wolves in Kentucky now. And there are 
no pioneers. Many of their decadent descendants su- 
perciliously doubt that either such men or wolves ever 
existed; but the house is there, and in a quiet corner 
of the burying ground, beneath his grass-grown mound, 
the old Indian fighter who built it sleeps on undisturbed 
by the doubts of a scoffing generation, who owes its 
present ease and comfort to him and his companions, 
who .made such changed conditions possible in the dark 
and bloody ground. 

All of John Dunn’s sons seemed possessed by the 
same restless instinct which had actuated their ancestor. 
They were born pioneers. With every inducement to 
remain in Kentucky, a home unsurpassed in comfort and 
elegance at the time, surrounded by slaves, broad and 
fertile fields theirs for the asking, that nomadic spirit 
which had impelled their progenitor to cross the Alle- 
ghanies and penetrate the wilds with Boone, was strong 
in them, and one after another they left the old home 
as soon as they arrived of age. Some of them penetrated 
into the unknown North, where their descendants still 
reside about Darlington, Wisconsin; others crossed the 
Mississippi, and were among the California pioneers 
before the great gold rush began. In his will, John 
Dunn provided that the home place, with 500 acres in the 
Blue Lick valley, should not be sold or divided with the 
rest of his estate, but retained intact for the benefit of 
any of his children who should desire to return there to 
live. But none of them ever came back. All his chii- 
dren are dead now,-and his only lineal descendants living 
in Kentucky are Mr. B. B. Ball and John Thompson, 
who still live in Bullit, and who are sons of his two 
daughters, Ann and Sarah. Throughout the great West 
John Dunn’s descendants are scattered like those of 
so many other Kentucky pioneers, and who, like their 
ancestors before them, have devoted their lives to con- 
quering the wilderness, moving ever westward, and build- 
ing up the great empire, whose prevailing spirit certainly 
is one of constant annexation, and which is now reach- 
ing out to grasp the Phillipines for a new generation of 
pioneers. Francis J. Hacan. 


A California Game Sale Test Case. 


SEVERAL counties in the State have adopted ordinances 
prohibiting the shipment elsewhere for sale of any kind 
of game killed within their limits. The object of these 

rohibitory laws purports to be the preservation of game 
rom extermination by the market-hunter. The passage 
of each of these ordinances was, however, stimulated by 
the sportsmen’s clubs, which secured thereby a virtual 
monopoly of the right to shoot, game not intended for 
sale being free for shipment. ; 

Stanislaus is one of the counties in the San Joaquin val- 
ley that adopted the ordinance, and the Hunters’ Union 
of. Merced county decided to test its constitutionality. 
One of its members, consequently, deliberately attempted 
to ship from Newman a pair of ducks shot within the 
county and intended for sale outside of it. His arrest and 
his trial and conviction and a nominal sentence by a jus- 
tice of the peace followed, according to prearrangement. 
An was Superior Court, and that tri- 
bunal has rendered a decision sustaining the constitution- 
ality of the ordinance, on the ground that the killin of 
game is a.police regulation not in conflict with the Con- 
stitution: The Court also holds that the powers of the 
Supervisors are derived direct from the Constitution an 
not through the agency of any statute. . 

Of course, the Hunters’ Union will carry the case to the 

Court, for the very life of the occupation of the 
depends upon the result. If the ordinance 
in the court of final resort, his Goverstoe 
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Massachusetts Game Interests. 


A CONFERENCE of the Massachusetts Fish and Game 
Commission and oe sportsmen was held in 
Boston last week. ‘The meeting was entirely successful, 
says the Boston Herald, in point of numbers and sugges-_ 
tions made. The gradual extinction-of game was com- 
mented upon, and the. market-hunters, so called, were 
scored severely, but were not entirely without defenders. 

The fisheries played an unimportant part in the con- 
ference. A few allusions to the necessity of protecting 
mackerel and the prohibition of seining within certain 
limits constituted gecerenl all the talk on fish. 

The attention of the board was mainly directed by the 
speakers to the on of preserving game in the State, 
especially partridges. some the depletion of the par- 
tridge ranks was ascribed to the success of those who hunt 
for “the market,” by others to the inroads made by the 
sly fox and other partridge-loving animals. 

B. C. Clark, ex-president of the Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Association, dwelt briefly on the 
mackerel question, suggesting that the period of prohibi- 
tion for the importation of mackerel, other than Spanish 
mackerel, should be made twenty years, instead of five, 
by Congressional enactment. If it should come to pass that 
his Association should take the matter to Washington it 
was almost essential that it should have the indorsement 
of the Fish and Game Commission. Mr. Clark then pre- 
sented to the conference the draft of a bill for the better 
protection of game birds. 

This bill, with its clause in reference to marketmen 
and provision dealers, formed the basis of debate and sug- 
gestion. It read as follows: 

“Section 1.—Whoever sells or has in possession, with 
the intention of selling, for a period of ten years from the 
passage of this act, any ruffed grouse (commonly called 
partridge), quail, cock, rabbit or gray squirrel, taken 
or killed in this commonwealth, and whoever takes, kills 
or has in his possession, except for perme purposes, for 
a period of five years from the passage of this act, any 
English or Mongolian pheasant, shall be fined $20 for each 
ro every above named bird, rabbit or squirrel so taken, 
killed, held, kept or offered for sale. Provided, that any 
person may keep Belgian hares for breeding, and may sell 
them between the first day of December and the first day 
of March, 

“Sec. 2.—All marketmen or provision dealers having in 
possession or purchasing any of the above-named birds 
or game, and all railroad corporations, express companies 
or any person acting as a common carrier, having any of 
the above named birds or game in possession, shall keep 
a record in a separate book of the name and address of the 
person from whom the said birds and i were re- 
ceived, and said book shall be, at all times, open to the 
inspection of the Commissioners on Inland Fisheries and 
Game, and their deputies, and to the State police. 

“Any person violating any of the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor 
more than $200.” __ 

Mr. Clark was succeeded by M. E. Hawes, appearing 
for the East Weymouth Fish and Game Club. Mr. Hawes 
would fix the close season for black duck at March 1, in- 
stead of April 15, as at present. He saw the necessity of 
further legislation and the proper enforcement of the 
same, and that co-operation with the State Commission 
was necessary to that end, 

At this point Fish Commissioner Brackett said: “The 
board is ready and willing to do anything for the preserva- 
tion of game in this State. But the board needs co-opera- 
tion, which should be given everigat the sacrifice of per- 
sonal feelings for the public goo™. The passing of the 
game is rapid. Perhaps some better laws are needed. 
The hands of the Commission should be strengthened. 
It is for the sportsmen to decide whether the game is to 
go or not. : 

“T see no objection in the passage of a law to prohibit 
the sale of game. That would relieve the situation of the 
present drain because the commercial character would then 
be removed. It was to discover along just what line this 
board should act that this first meeting has been called.” 

Secretary H. H. Kimball, of the Massachusetts Fish 
and Game Protective Association, indorsed the spirit 
manifested in the Commissioner’s remarks. 

Remarks were made by E. H.. Palmer, of New Bedford; 
President A. B. F. Kinney, of the Worcester County 
Game Protective Association; N. W. Gardner, of Wey- 
mouth; H. A. Estabrook, of the Fitchburg Rifle and Gun 
Club; Dr. Spalding, of the Hingham Gun Club; William 
E. Weaver, of the Webster Rod and Gun Club; C. J. Rus- 
sell and others. Among those present at the conference, 
which will now be an annual affair, were the following: 
John F. Cumming, Worcester; William E. Weaver, We 
ster; Otis Thayer and C. N. Hunt, Quincy; C. L. Russell, 
Colerain; A. B. F. Kinney, Worcester; G. H. Palmer, 
New Bedford; H. Ware Vinsola. Boston; B. C. Clark, 
Boston; H. A. Estabrook, ary: H. H. Kimball, 
Boston; I. O. Converse, Fitchburg; E.’ J. George, Haver- 
hill; R. V. Joyce, Somerville; H. A. Mower, A. T. 
Canterbury, L. Crocker, G. H. Mackay, F. R. Skinner, 
Boston; M. E. Hawes and N. W. Gardner, East Wey- 
mouth; C. H. Moulton, Waltham; F. J. Manly, North 
Brookfield; John Goulding and J. H. Eaton, South Sud- 
bury, and Henry Hanson, Fall River. 


Worcester, Mass., Nov. 24.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I send you clipping from this morning’s Worcester Tele- 
gram. This is in line of what you advocate, and there is 
no middle grounds to be taken. We have been tinkering 
the game laws in this State for the last twenty years, and 
the birds have been growing less and less each year, till 
there is hardly one to be found. The market-hunter has 


done it. nsiear: wonniemiainesia® ae 
. B. F. Kinney. 


Commissioner Elisha D. Buffington, _ Warden 
Henry A. Mower and President A. B. _F. Kinney, of 
Worcester County Game Protective Association, attended 
a conference called by the Commissioners of Inland 
Fisheries and Game at the State House, Boston, yester- 
day morning. There were present as from sports- 
men’s clubs in nearly all sections of. the 3 
meeting was for the purpose of ascertaining the sentiment 
of sportsmen generally on the proper course to secure 
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_ Afar a prolonged Soformal it was unan- 
imonsly to a bill in'the nex session of the 


hibited in the State: of 


Legislature recommending that the sale of game be pro- 

¢ Mideachaseinn for ten years. It 
was also decided to recommend to the lawmakers of the 
commonwealth that the open season on game and game 
birds be limited to October and November. The latter 
bill, if passed, would shorten the season practically six 


weeks. 

_A. B. F. Kinney was one of the principal speakers, and 
his remarks were to the point and carried great weight. 
Mr. Kinney is one of the increasing number of sportsmen 
who believe that unless strenuous measures are soon 
adopted looking to the ‘preservation of game birds it will 
not be many years before there will be no game birds to 
protect and legislation will be too late. 

Mr. Kinney especially advocated the absolute prohibition 
of the sale of game, on the ground that such a measure 
would strike at the root of existing evils. Massachusetts, 
he said, is the dumping ground of illegally killed birds 
from all parts of the country. In many States during a 
season when birds are not allowed to be sold or ex- 
ported, the market of this State is open for violators of 
the law, and large quantities of illegally killed and illegally 
shipped birds are unloaded in the Boston market which 
cannot be marketed elsewhere in New England. 

In Connecticut there is a law against exporting game 
birds. In Maine they cannot be legally offered for sale, 
and in New Hampshire the laws have been so rigidly en- 
forced —_- the illegal shipment of birds that the suppl 
for the Boston market from that State has been shut o 
to such an extent as to materially raise prices in the 
Boston markets. 

Mr. Kinney advocated the prohibition of the sale of 
game altogether, and a shortening of the season for shoot- 
ing. He emphasized the necessity of doing something 
by way of bettering game conditions, or sportsmen would 
shortly find it too Tate to do anything, for there would be 
no game to protect. His words were received with ap- 
proval, carrying as they did the added authority of Mr. 
Kinney’s position as president of Worcester County Game 
Protective Association, and vice-president of the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Association, 

On his return from the meeting last night, Commis- 
sioner E. D. Buffington said the conference was significant 
in that it-was the first attempt ever madg/in the State to 
learn the sentiment of sportsmen gener@lly, and to at- 
tempt to unify sportsmen to work together for a common 
end. For this reason the meeting was unique. 

Heretofore almost annually little quotas of sportsmen 
in various parts of the State have sharpened axes and set 
out to hew down obstacles to obtain the passage of one or 
another insignificant measure. Some have labored for a 
law making Sunday close season, others to have the first 
two weeks of September added to close season, while a 
third set has been at work to have shooting prohibited in 
December, or perhaps to have the law on black duck or 
that on quail changed. ’ 

These efforts have been well directed and are believed 
to be along the right line, but sportsmen have been 
divided, while the dealers in cold storage birds and the 
marketmen have presented an unbroken front in opposi- 
tion to any and all measures which were directed toward 
their tills and profits. é 

The conference yesterday is only the first of its kind, 
and others are to be held in the hope of massing sports- 
men for furtherance of the passage of adequate protective 
measures. Among Worcester sportsmen the significance 
of the meeting is appreciated, and it is believed it is of 
prime importance as showing the disposition of the new 
chairman of the Commission of Inland Fisheries and 
Game. Capt. Collins made a favorable impression on the 
Worcester men. 

Henry A. Mower, who for many years has been at the 
State House at hearings and meetings to consider game 
measures, says Capt. Collins impressed him as a gentle- 
man and a business man. thoroughly interested in game 
protection. In a brief opening speech he set forth the 
object of the meeting, and appealed to the sportsmen to 
—_ aside prejudice and work together for a common 
end. 

To the strong appeal of Capt. Collins, Mr. Mower at- 
tributes the willingness of representatives of the western 
part of the State to forego a part of their woodcock 
shooting and of sportsmen from the Cape to give over 


their superb December quail shooting, in favor of an open. 


season, which shall include only the two months of 
October and November, if.such a law can be’ obtained. 

The impression of the Worcester men who attended the 
meeting is that at last something is to be done on the 
subject on which sportsmen have.been talking much and 
doing little for a dozen years. 


Moose on the Tobique. 


WE recorded last week the return to New York of Mr. 
Maximilian Foster with a 65-inch moose head from the 
Tobique River country, in New Brunswick. Mr. Foster’s 
companions were Messrs. P. Chauncey Anderson, of New 
York, and Robt, Boyd, of Montclair, N. J. Their guides 
were George Green and Henry Lewis, of St. Elmo, N. B 
of whose abilities and character Mr.. Foster speaks in 
terms of high commendation. While very many moose 
were seen, and Mr. Anderson secured a head, no rival 
was discovered to match the mammoth brought down by 
Mr. Foster. 








On the Gulf Coast. 


Marco, Fla., Nov. 20,—Arrived here 12 M. to-day. All 
well. Have got a bear story growing. Leave here to- 
day, bound for Panther Key, to see Old 1. 

ARPON. 





An Old Hunter writes to the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle: I noticed in Sunday’s issue that Frank 
Biegle, of Charlotte, has just returned from the North 
Woods with an 800-pound deer. Mr. Biegle is certainly 
a very fortunate man, for no doubt when he comes to 
dissect this wonderful animal he will find several smaller 
deer swallowed by the larger one. The railroads missed’ 
a golden opportunity, by not running excursions Sunday 
to see this great curiosity. 


The Forzst axp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday, 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 


Maine Big Game. 


Boston, Nov. 24.—Mr. G, B. Lehy, of Boston, with his 
hunting companion, Mr. R. B. Andrews, of Leominster, 
are just out of the woods from a Maine moose hunt. 
They went to the Katahdin Iron Works, and thence to 
G.,H. Randall’s camps, twenty miles into the woods, by 
tote team. In the summer this trip can be made in part 
by canoe, which somewhat relieves the labor of getting 
there. The camps are on the borders of a pond at the 
foot of Baker Mountain, where they did their moose 
hunting. There was plenty of snow for tracking and 
moose were soon located. Tracking them only a couple 
of days, they came upon two bulls and shot them both. 
Still Mr. Lehy thinks that the moose shot were not the 
ones they first tracked. He feels very sure that moose are 
increasing in that part of Maine. The game was killed 
four or five miles up the mountain from camp. With the 
great beasts shot their troubles had but just begun. The 
woods were pretty dense, with only a partly grown-up 
lumber road to follow, full of windfalls and blow-downs. 
A horse, used to such work, was got up to the game and 
a rude sled improvised. The men cut trees and bushed 
out the road, while the hunters sawed off logs with a 
crosscut saw to be moved out of the way of the sled. It 
took two days to get the moose to camp, and then they 
had to be toted twenty miles to the railroad. The hunters 
got their full quota of deer and consider themselves very 
lucky. Mr. Lehy’s moose weighed 700 pounds—about as 
large as they grow, all stories to the contrary. The ant- 
lers spread 52 inches, with eight or nine poirtts. 

The Maine wardens and Commissioners seem deter- 
mined to stop the sending of deer out of Maine into the 
Boston markets illegally. Prominent commission re- 
ceivers have been met by the wardens from Maine this 
week and urged to give the names of the game shippers. 
This they claim they have no right to do, though willing that 
the illegal shipping of game shall be stopped. It is pretty « 
certain that they have given the wardens some points, 
however, and the shippers of game by underground rail- 
way may look to find themselves in hot water almost any 
day. Still there is one sort of shipping of game out of 
Maine and directly into the Boston markets that it is not 
in the power of the Commissioners to stop, and that kind 
of shipping is being done more than ever this season. 
The whole system is explained in a shipment received at 
a prominent commission house yesterday. It consisted 
of four deer, a moose and a bear, a list of game that the 
two hunters who came with it had a right to ship where 
they pleased. The men who sold the game tell me that 
the deer came to about $60. The moose brought almost 
as much, while the hunters sold the bear, a small one, for 
$25. Here is nearly $150 the hunters received for the 
game they brought out of Maine. They were from 
somewhere in New York State. Almost all of the big 
game being received in Boston this fall comes via the 
American Express Company, which gets a big revenue 
for forwarding it directly into Boston markets. _ 

Nov. 27.—Deer in New Hampshire are showing up 
better than a year ago, and local gunners seem to be get- 
ting the most of them. Reports mention about. thirty 
deer taken within a week or two, by local gunners, in the 
northern wooded regions of that State, or since the snow 
of a couple of weeks ago. Last Wednesday the snow 
was replenished by another light fall, and better hunting 
was the result. Twelve deer have been shot around 
Crampton during the past two weeks. Colebrook, Strat- 
ford and the Diamond region seem to be the best locations 
this year. 

Maine gunners are now shooting more deer than out- 
side sportsmen. Another fall of snow came on Wednes- 
day and made much better tracking, the former snow hav- 
ing been literally “worn out with tracks” in the best deer 
sections. The week showed a record of about thirty 
deer to Boston’ hunters, recorded at Bangor, a smaller 
number than for several weeks previous. This decrease 
is accounted for on the theory that outside sportsmen 
have generally gone home. Bangor reports suggest that 
the number of deer killed is still running a good deal 
ahead of last year. The big game season closes in that 
State Dec. 15, three weeks earlier than in 1898, and still 
it is figured out that the total kill of deer will be ahead 
of last year. The Bangor record now promises to be 
from 300 to 400 more than last. year, while other sec- 
tions also report an increase. Still much will depend on 
the weather and other hunting conditions for the com- 
ing three weeks. The number of moose killed is running 
behind a year ago. This is accounted for in various ways 
by writers and talkers who are only anxious to make it 
appear that this noble game is not being extinguished. 
They claim that more moose are seen, but that they are 
yearlings and cows, which cannot legally be shot. 

The record of bears killed in Maine this fall and 
brought out by the hunters, so far as reported, is fifteen, 
with the claim .that they are of larger size than ever 
before. This scarcely tallies with the reports of Boston 
marketmen—and a great many of the bears killed in Maine 
find their way to this market; they say that the bears 
they have handled have generally been small. 

New Brunswick gunners are returning every day or 
two, and they are bringing good accounts of deer, with 
occasionally a moose. Reports on partridges continue 
better from that section than a year ago, Mr. George 
Loud, with several hunting friends, is out from his camps 
on Lake Magaguadavic. They bring several deer, with 
accounts of bears, and all the partridges they cared for. 
Duck shooting was also good. H. G. Smith comes home 
from the Tobique region with a moose. Partridges and 
small game he also found in fair abundance. e only 
drawback to Boston sportsmen complained of is the 
shooting license. u 

L. T. Carleton, chairman of the Maine Fish and Game 
Commission, has recently returned from a hunting trip 
of a week in the Spider Lake region. Augusta reports 
say that Mr. Carleton got a big deer, which some of his 
friends jokingly call “Carleton’s moose.” It was generally 
understood that he had’ gone for a moose. He says 
he never saw deer so plentiful as this fall, but moose are 
very searce. The whole time that he spent in the woods 
he did not come upon the tracks of a bull moose. The 
reason for this, the Commissioner thinks, is that the big 
bulls have been killed off. There were a many cows 
bulls in the woods, but no 


and young fellows. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 









CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Weird Times in the Rockies. 


Nov. 24.—Mr. Frederick Jenkins and Mr. C. F. Hotch- 
kiss, both prominent attorneys of oa peongaag f N. Y,, 
whom I mentioned as having gone west on a big-game 
trip some weeks ago, to-day arrived in Chicago on their 
way east. I gave these gentlemen the address of Mr. 
William Wells in Uinta county, Wyoming, and at first 
they thought they would go to Mr. Wells’ Gros Ventre 
Lodge. When they arrived at Denver, however, they met 
a lawyer friend by name of Mr. Jones, who counseled 
them to take a trip which he thought would be made more 
quickly. Under the advice of Mr. Jones a correspondence 
was struck up by wire with Mr. W. H. Ryckman, still 
another lawyer, and a well-posted hunter, who lives at 
Evanston, Wyoming. On very brief notice arrangements 
were made for a meeting place, and the start was made 
from Kemmerer, sixty miles from Evanston. Mr. Ryck- 
man attended to all details, and oe together a pack train 
of nearly a score of horses. Mr. James Benedict, still 
another lawyer, of Denver, joined the party, as did Mr. 
Will Alexander, of Richards, Wyoming. To complete 
the legal aspect of the expedition, still another attorney, 
Mr. W. J. Hill, of Evanston, went along as far as a little 
station called Big Piney, where he announced that he had 
a law suit to try. The Eastern men began to think they 
had struck the West of the story books, when they found 
that the two wagons of the outfit were driven by two of 
the best lawyers of that part of the State, one of whom 
was to officiate as attorney for the prosecution and the 
other as attorney for the defense in this law suit which 
was to be part of the programme of the big-game hunt. 

Mr. Jenkins was telling me something to-day about this 
law suit. It seems that Big Piney consists mostly of 
one log building, with a saloon down stairs and the hall 
of justice up stairs. The court was an individual 6 feet 
4 inches long, with a face of ponderous wisdom, and a 
feeling of great importance. The prisoner at the bar, who 
entertained rather shady relations with certain citizens of 
that vicinity, was charged with breaking and entering a 
store and taking therefrom certain quantities of bacon, 
flour, beans and other articles conducive to the personal 
comfort of any good and true man who was facing a long 
Wyoming winter.. The testimony was a little vague, 
though it was wat®hed with interest by a crowd of some 
fifty or sixty hard looking citizens who had drifted in 
to see the show. It appeared that some of the witnesses 
had discovered certain bacon, beans, etc., in the cabin of 
the accused, which looked like the bacon, beans, etc., 
which they had seen at the store. It appeared further that 
the trail of the burglar had been marked by a string of 
white beans which had leaked out of a sack. Witnesses 
swore that one white bean had been found in a crack in 
the bottom of the prisoner’s wagon bed. It also appeared 
that other witnesses had seen the accused with a sack with 
a hole in it. These things having come in to proof, Mr. 
Hill made an eloquent plea for the State, and the justice 
looked very thoughtful. He remarked without going 
further into the case, that it seemed to him the evidence 
was sufficient for the holding of the prisoner. This gave 
Mr. Ryckman his turn, and springing to his feet he ex- 
claimed : 

“What, your Honor—does the court intend to hold this 
prisoner on the evidence of one white bean, in a country 
where every citizen lives on white beans?” This stag- 

ered the justice, and he dmanded time for thought. 

eantime Mr. Jenkins, who wanted the party to be 
getting down to their hunting grounds, tried what he 
could do with the court, who had heard of him as a 
distinguished lawyer from the East. “Your Honor,” said 
Mr. Jenkins to him aside, “it seems to me you ought to 
have more than one bean in order to convict this prisoner. 
Moreover, if you will examine this sack you will find 
that it is darned all over, and that the hole is in the 
bottom and not in the top of the sack, as was sworn to. 
It seems to me you ought to discharge this man.” 

“That's so,” said the justice. “But don’t it beat h—— 
how careful a feller has to be in this here business!” 
Order was then again called in the court, and the judge 
announced that he did not think the evidence sufficient to 
hold the prisoner. This brought Mr. Hill up with a 
violent protest. “But the court has already said the 
prisoner was to be bound over,” he said. 

“T reckon a feller can change his mind,” said the 
court. “ly 

“Yes,” shouted Mr. Hill: “and this is after listening to 
the specious argument of counsel for the defense, that 
Evanston imbecile, with a beaver slide running from his 
dome of thought to the bridge of his nose!” (This was 
referring to Mr. Ryckman’s bald head.) Mr. Ryckman, 
who was nearly doubled up with laughter, hurried over to 
the prisoner and whispered to him: “Git out now, Jim. 
Pull your freight or the judge will change his mind 
again!” Jim pulled his freight, and so also did the hunt- 
ing expedition. 

Our Eastern shooters thought that they were getting 
into a pretty weird country. Nearly every man at Big 
Piney wore a big hat and a big gun, and there was a 
general air of belligerency. The cook of the party de- 
clared openly that he was himself just out of prison. 

“Say,” said the cook, “I'll bet I’ve slept in more jails 
than anybody you ever saw. It seems like, somehow, I 
git arrested every time I git into a town where there is a 
policeman or a marshal. 
soon as I git in off’m this hunt. Was either of you 
fellers ever in jail?” Mr. Jenkins and Mr, Hotchkiss 
took no chances about getting into the jail themselves and 
complied with the letter of the game law as soon as they 
possibly could, for the local sentiment was anything but 
friendly to the outsiders. 

The party now proceeded down to their hunting 

rounds, which were in the Gros Ventre Range, on the 

orth and South Cottonwood and North and South 
Horse creeks. They established a central camp amd hunted 
on’ horseback, having sometimes to ride twelve or fifteen 
miles to the game country proper. They met very deep 





snow and suffered some discomfort from frozen noses, . 


‘ul hunt. Mr. 
Hotchkiss killed a fine bighorn ram, whose horns meas- 
ured 15 inches at the base, and which stood 40 inches 
at the'shoulder. Mr. Jenkins killed a sheep, an elk and 
a lynx, also a couple of antelope. Mr. Hotchkiss killed 


I expect I'll be in jail again as, 


a bob cat and a couple of antelope, and others of the 
party killed two more antelope, so that on the whole they 
had a very fair showing of game under the ¢ircum- 
stances, : . ; 
These gentlemen say that the slaughter of game in the 
Gros Ventre and other nearby country is something ter- 
rible. Last winter two hunters by name of Butts and 
Sykes killed fifty-four elk in one day on the Green 
River. On one day in last eg Jack Howard and 
party killed -~ elk in one burch. They did their shoot- 
ing toward night, and did not skin out the game. On the 
next morning they thought it would be easier to kill some 
fresh elk, which would not be frozen and which would 
be easier to skin, and they accordingly did so without 
touching a knife to the enormous quantity of game which 
they had killed the day before. A great many elk are 
killed for the teeth, and are not even skinned. The elk 
do not come down out of the mountains until the snow 
gets very decp, and were this fall turned back by the 
numerous party of hunters who were waiting for them 
along their regular trails. This turning back of the elk 
made the hunt less successful, for the party above re- 
ferred to, but they were very well pleased with their*luck. 
As showing the expensiveness of Rocky Mountain big- 
game hunting in these days, I might state that Messrs. 
Jenkins and Hotchkiss think that their trip from Bing- 
hamton and back will cost them about $1,500, and they are 
very well pleased at that. They report several parties 
from Mr. Wells’ camp hunting in the Gros Ventre coun- 
try. They say that they saw a great many tracks of moun- 
tain lions, and think that with dogs it would not be hard 
to get a lion. They are delighted with their experience 
in the West, which seems to them to be a singular and 
somewhat bizarre region, more especially as regards the 
practice of the law. Two pleasanter gentlemen nor any 
better deserving of a good time could not be found. 


From Alberta. 


All the way from Calgary, Alberta, comes a pleasant 
letter from Jim Tomlinson, who may be a good way off, 
but yet seems very close. He says: “I have read the 
Forest AND STREAM for a considerable time, and have 
thoroughly enjoyed it. Although a good way off, I find 
great enjoyment if following the many contributors, and 
look forward every week for the paper, which is passed 
around among a large number of brother sportsmen. I 
can report good chicken hunting this fall, the birds very 
plentiful and very strong, No. 4 shot seldom killing out- 
right. Large quantities of geese, and ducks in thousands, 
though they have all gone south now. Blacktail deer are 
coming down in big numbers, and there are lots of ante- 
lope, too. Good-by for the present.” I hope Mr. Tom- 
linson’s good-by is indeed only for the present, for sports- 
men like to read of the far Northwest, which is yearly 
coming closer in a sporting sense. The British posses- 
sions north of us and the Mexican semi-tropic regions 
are bound to be the next regions invaded by the American 
sportsmen, and the attractions of the great and little 
known Northwest country already appeal very strongly 
to the better posted of our big-game hunters. 


He Never Works. 


This morning as I was going down the street I heard a 
cheerful hail and turned to meet the bright, glad smile of 
my old friend Mr, George W. La Rue, whom I had not 
seen for several years. Mr, La Rue has always been one 
of the puzzles of my acquaintances, for he always has 
time to go shooting, and he never works. In fact, he 
once told me that he quit working when he was twenty- 
one years of age, and never intended to do so any more, 
as he thought it was a bad habit. I don’t know where 
Mr. La Rue lives, but think it is mostly where the shoot- 
ing is good. Once in a while I hear of him with a street 
railway franchise in Mexico, or ‘a rubber concession in 
South America. But these things he does as pastimes, 
just as he does his shooting. Mr. La Rue told me that 
he was just back from a partridge shoot over in Michi- 
gan, and he wanted me to go back with him-this even- 
ing, which I told him I could not do. Then he exacted a 
promise that I would go quail shooting with him in a 
week or so down in lower Illinois, where the quail are 
destroying the crops and threatening public safety. (I 
have been invited to-day to go on two quail shoots, one 
partridge shoot and one prize fight, and I regret that 
seeeney is my busy day.) While shooting last week in 
lower Illinois, Mr. La Rue killed seventy-two quail in 
two days, and on two other days he shot all day with- 
out making a miss. I think Mr. La Rue is one of the 
best quail shots I ever saw. When I asked him if he had 
any good dogs along, he said that he had a few scrubs 
which could barely stand up, but he thought he might 
worry along until the end of the season. It is a pretty safe 
proposition that he will have some good bird dogs pretty 
close around when he goes out shooting. I recall that 
some years ago Mr. La Rue, Mr. R. B. Organ, of this 
city, and myself, shot over the pointer Dame Bang, and 
had a very pleasant time. This was the occasion of the 
death of Mr. Organ’s borrowed dog, poor Molly O’Brien. 
Roll Organ thought it was a good joke to borrow a man’s 
dog and then take nothing back but the collar. 


Some Big Bags. 


I have been saying all along that this was a phenomenal 
year for quail in Indiana and Illinois, and results seem to 
indicate this. I have heard of several parties who have 
been out, and nearly all report splendid success. Messrs. 
J. L. Jones, A. W. Adams and W. McCaughey, all well- 
known shooters of Chicago, had a very pleasant hunt at 
Logansport, Ind., f which they returned some days 
ago. They drove out into the country about thirteen 
miles, and in two days they bagged a little over sixty 


quail. 

Awhile ago I reported the fact that Mr. W. L. Cunyng- 
ham, a prominent trap at SS ah Ned sone Se 
South America on a mining expedition. Mr, Cunyngham 


miles south of here is alive with quail this fall. The 
best country is that between Newton and Disco. Servia, 
Ind., where Fred Donald took’a party of us in his private 


day of the season he hunted three hours and 
bevies, out of which he killed forty-one quail. _ 

Mr. Hess has been having good luck with his shoot- 
ing this fall. A week ago to-day at Lorenzo, on the 
Santa Fé road, and in the ven country, he killed 
thirty-seven mallards, and says that had he had a pusher 
he could have killed more. There was a very heavy flight 
of mallards, which were feeding on the cornfields and 
coming into the few little sloughs in the evening. 1 should 
not be in the least surprised to hear that Swan Lake Club 
and Lake Senachwine were turning out big bags this 
week, for the mallards are banging. sound Ss country 
still. I hear there are some up at Fox Lake, and where 
there is water there is sport along the Kankakee, __ 

Probably the largest bag of quail made by any Chicago 
parties this fall was that brought back from near Ashley, 
Ill., last week by Dr. C. W. Carson, secretary of the 
Eureka Gun Club; Dr. R. B. Miller, of the same club, 
and Dr. J. N. Shallenberger. This medical coterie broke 
into the warmest quail shooting of which I have ever 
heard. They brought back to the city over 300 birds. 
Drs. Carson and Miller, between 8 o'clock and 2 o'clock 
one day, bagged 109 quail, and this they did out of eight 
coveys, the country being open and suitable for marking 
the flights. I have not heard of any such shooting as 
this anywhere. The man who kills fifty quail in a day’s 
shooting is usually a mighty busy man, and I do not 
know that I have ever seen it done in my own personal 
experience. Yet Mr. Hess tells me he is satisfied he could 
easily kill that many birds a day in Indiana this fall. 

The above statements will easily justffy all that has 
been claimed in these columns as to the phenomenal 
abundance of quail in this section at this time. For 
points I would suggest Newton, Rochester, Effingham, 
Jerseyville, but these may be no better than any one 
of dozens of others, 

Frank Bissel, of the Audubon Club, is now absent in 
Indiana on a quail shoot, and is no doubt having an en- 
joyable time. 

Mr. W. P. Mussey, of this city, was down at Bloom- 
ington, Ill., recently and met a snow storm which spoiled 
his sport. On the first day he killed only three quail and 
three rabbits. For the unprofessional conduct in shoot- 
ing rabbits, Mr, Mussey justifies himself by asserting that 
there were no quail, and that it was good rabbit weather. 
On the next day, however, he killed eighteen quail, with a 
close choke gun in which he was using shot spreaders. 
He did not seem to like the combination. As Mr. 
Mussey wants one more day with the quail, I have sent 
him over my old cellar-door gun, with which nobody was 
ever known to miss a quail except myself. I keep this 
gun mostly to lend and almost anybody can have it if 
some other fellow has not got it. 

Mr. A. C. Smith, of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, is 
back from Colorado, where he had the enjoyable ex- 
perience of being arrested for breaking the game laws, or 
rather on the charge of having done so. Mr. Smith kiiled 
a deer and it was skinned and cut up by his guide. It 
was not a doe, but a kind citizen of the neighborhood sus- 
pected that it might have been a doe, and Mr. Smith 
arrested as a little piece_of blackmail. Naturally, Mr. 
Smith was very indignadl and the dismissal of the case 
on his proof that he had not broken any game law hardly 
made him feel entirely satisfied. It is getting so it is not 
safe to go out shooting any,more. 

Our distinguished fellow citizen, Bill Haskell, this week 
made a hunt down at Maksawba Club in Indiana, and he 
brought back eleven quail and two turkeys. He said that 
the turkeys were wild turkeys, and offered to prove it to 
anybody who doubted the assertion. It seems that there 
is a peculiar crook in the Indiana law as applied to the 
Kankakee country, which allows any one to kill any 
straggling turkeys and throw them in the public highway. 
Mr. Haskell complied with the law strictly. Finding 
the turkeys near the highway, he killed them, threw them 
into the highway for a few minutes to satisfy the law, and 
then brought them home to satisfy himself. 

While I am speaking of big bags and interesting shoots, 
1 to mention a little partridge sory which my 
friend La Rue tells me. He says that Mr. H. C. Crosby 
and “old John Davidson,” the famous dog authority, of 
Monroe, Mich., were out ene shooting for two 
days this fall, and actually bagged eighty partridges in 
that short time. This beats any record on ruffed grouse 
of which I ever heard, and I should like to hear from 
Mr, Davidson whether the facts are reported correctly. 
Mr. Crosby I do not know personally. 

North Carolina. 

Mr. Charles Hallock writes me from Washington, D. C., 
regarding the sporting resources of North Carolina, with 
which State he is very well acquainted. He says: “I 
Pete yiapeoes ne paneer gE ample me ey ewe 
formation rding good hunting tracts in North Caro- 
lina. Send them to me, and I can give them the finest 
tract in the land, that has every i 
fowl and animal game found in 
trout, all in the same tract together, besides oysters, 
lops, diamond back terrapin, shrimp, etc.” While I have 
never pursued the scallop i i 
— trips, I am di to think ’ a 
must have a pretty down where he is, 
anybody oe for an Sieeunl otesiiae would better 


yrite to 
Movements of Westera Sportsmen, 


Nov, 22.—About once a year nowadays we hear from 
Billy Hofer, and I have a suspicion that he divides his 
time out in the Yellowstone Park country between read- 
ing novels and catching bears and others wild animals. 
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Tt seems that he has er lot of ani- 
engin: Poe g getap cng ~ 5 plage gpa 

ear, et to. sa ‘I was unable to see 
baa nee eae oo this time, and indeed 
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—I have been trying to get a wire to let you know I was 
here, or going to be somewhere, sometime (they are 
backing + - I think I am on my way to South 
Chicago. Have heen here in the yards all night and could 
get no information about street cars or telegraph wires, 
and besides I could not Jeave the animals. Vick Smith 
failed to send the goats, so I have only elk, mule deer 
and whitetail deer (we are backing some more now). 
The railroads have done everything they could to kill the 
animals this morning, commencing at 3:30 A. M.—such 
thumps that I would shoot ahead or back a foot or ‘so 
while lying on the floor, The poor animals had a hard 
time. If possible I will wire you from South Chicago if 
there is any use in your attempting to come down. I want 
to go on East as soon as possible. (We are moving 
ahead again by jerks.)” 

Since receiving the above I have not again heard from 
Billy and do not know whether he stopped this side of 
South Chicago, went om East or gave it up and went to 
sleep. The odds are that he will deliver the goods at 
Washington in good order. It is always like a breath 
from the mountains when Billy comes through with his 
strange wild pets, and I am sorry that I failed to see him. 

Mr. C. A. Zimmermann, of St. Paul, Minn., paid Chi- 
cago a hurried visit this week and made a brief stop at 
the Forest AND STREAM office. Mr. Zimmermann is well 
known as the painter of the most popular ducking pictures 
ever put on the American market. His home is on one of 
the most beautiful portions of beautiful Lake Minne- 
tonka, which is well enough described as the “Enchanted 
jltet Once a famous duck hunter, Mr. Zimmermann 

as of late years practically given up the sport and taken 
to the sordid pursuit of commerce. 
Cae E. Houcx. 

480 Caxton Burtpine, Chicago, Til. 


‘Guns and Powders. 


Tue evolution of firearms has shown many startling 
episodes. From the time gunpowder and projectiles were 
invented there have been‘accidents ; but careful investiga- 
tion has revealed the fact that. except in rare instances 
accidents happen because’ of carelessness. Many illustra- 
tions of the results from’ the*careless handling of fire- 
arms are constantly being made public, and frequently of 
late the punishment of careless and reckless shooting has 
been urged. ei ; 

But a new menace has’ come before us in the person who 
is ignorant of the proper use of firearms and ammuni- 
tion, and in view of the late developments in ammuni- 
tion he is a dangerous person in a community. 

Intelligent sportsmen are aware that firearms of to- 
day are vastly superior to those made twenty years 
ago; they know they are stronger, lighter, and more 
symmetrical. They know, too, that there have been many 
changes in ammunition. There was the period of black 
powders, but those powders had their faults. Nitro or 
smokeless powders were demanded and created. They 
were acknowledged an improvement, and guns were made 
for those powders. When nitro powders were first in- 
troduced guns were burst when using those powders, but 
as the peculiarities of nitro powders became better known, 
accidents became fewer. , Not many years ago guns were 
not warranted for nitro powders; to-day nearly all guns 
are made for such powders, and guaranteed when properly 
used, 

But there are many grades of nitro powders; most 
sportsmen know there are nitro powders which are called 
bulk for bulk nitro powders, which means a charge of 
such powder corresponds in bulk with a charge of black 
powder. Other nitro powders of later creation are known 
as dense nitro powders, which means a charge of ‘such 
powder equaling in strength or power of a charge of 
black powder is less in b' Dense nitro powders meas- 
ured the same as black powders or bulk for bulk nitro 
powders means a very much more ‘powerful charge’ of 
dense powder. E : s 

The tendency at the present time is economy of bulk in 
ammunition. Modern rifle and revolver ammunition illus- 
trate this. They are more compact, but equal or superior 
in power to ammunition using black powders. Economy 
of bulk is phophesied for future shotgun ammunition. 
Such ammunition is growing in popularity. This means 
dense nitro powders. The latest creations of powders for 
shotgiins have been of the dense kind. 3 

American guris are made to shoot the various types of 
ammunition when properly loaded. Nitro powders of the 
two types are safe when loaded by our factories. Guns 
are now made so the owner can with safety use black 
powders, bulk for bulk nitro powders, or dense nitro 
powders in the same gun, if properly loaded. 

It might seem from the foregoing that with firearms 
perfected so as to shoot with safety any ammunition when 
properly loaded, the condition of affairs was faultless. 

But this appears not to be the case. The gun maker 
must make his products for all powders or retire from 
business; the powder maker must keep abreast of the 
times by adopting improvements or be distanced by his 
competitors; the cartridge maker must produge cases for 
the latest powders or see his industry crippled. To re- 
peat, we have at the present time one style: of gun shoot- 

many styles of ammunition. 
anufacturers of guns, powders and ammunition make 
exhaustive tests to prove the safety of their. products 
before they are placed on the market. Later, accidents 
are reported. ‘ Investigations have repeatedly disclosed 
these ‘on that nitro powder was used in an obsolete 
arm; a quick shotgun powder was used in a rifle or re- 
volver; a dense nitro powder was used in the same bulk 
as a black powder, or low power nitro powder charge. 
i icuous directions how to use their 
products, but the ess and the ignorant person heeds 
them not. All powders and shells are one and the same 
kind to: them, to be used in any way; consequently, acci- 
dents happen. Then the one thought and purpose of the 
victim is to sue and recover es. 
be eee orreamaes ey 5 St for damages recently 
rought»against a prominent company. 
this. company was purchased 





severalyears ago. In course of time, after hard usage, 
he dis of it, and after passing through several hands 
he disposed of it was purchased by an Italian, who 


at once pro some reloaded shells charged with 57 
grains of one of the densest nitro powders made. This 








- ammunition when fired burst the gun and damages are 


sued for, 
This is but one of many similar incidents that are 
frequently occurring. Unfortunately, the inclination of 


juries is to discriminate against corporatons or firms, and - 


as a result the American firearm maker, the powder pro- 
ducer, and the cartridge company are being mulcted with- 
out justice at the present time. The main attack is 
—< the gun maker, perhaps the least responsible of 
all. It seems like penalizing progress and putting a 
premium on carelessness. 


Concerning Big Bags of Ducks. 


Sr. Aucustinge, Fla., Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It’s very disagreeable to growl and snarl, but 
the spirit moveth me to do a little of it at the present 
time, though it will probably be of no avail. 

Your efficient and .interesting Chicago correspondent 
has roused the spirit by his reports of the doings of 
Chicago ducking clubs. While Forest AND STREAM and 
“me too” are wielding our powerful pens in condem- 
nation of the sale of game, and market-shooters in par- 
ticular, to shield ourselves against the bitter curses of 
posterity folks, these highly respectable men of wealth 
and leisure do precisely what is getting to be universally 
denounced by all true sportsmen, i. e., competing against 
each other for big bags instead of shooting for the 
pleasure of it. (N. B—No member of a club should be 
allowed to shoot more than twenty-five ducks in one 


day.) 

Why is their slaughtering any better than the com- 
mon old Western way of choosing sides and peregrinat- 
ing through the country to see which side can slaughter 
most? 

Here is the text I am preaching from: “Mr. Price 
(of the Duck Island Club) brought back ducks enough 
to last all winter. On one day he killed forty-odd, on 
the next day fifty, and on the next fifty-seven, nearly 
all mallards at that, and certainly a wonderful bit of 
sport for this day and age in Illinois.” 

Here is a bag (or two-horse wagon load) of 150 big 
ducks for three days’ shoot. pad 

“A few days ago Mr. F. H. Howe made a bag of 
sixty ducks in the club marsh. * * * If any man de- 
eserves good shooting it is Mr. Howe, and everybody will 
wish him many such days in the future.” Now, I con- 
sider myself one of the everybodies, and as uneducated 
—- have sometimes said to me, “I deny the 
act!” 

There are several other like items in my text which I 
will pass over. But, my brethren, I want to say that 
a man who knows better and doesn’t do it deserves to be 
“wolloped,”. and I venture the assertion that these very 
men are drawing largely on their denunciatory vocabulary 
against all kinds of exterminatory proceedings on the part 
of market-shooters and other tribes. 

Somewhere among New York literary scraps I have 
seen a “game hog” stuck on a Neptune’s trident and held 
up a8 a warning to slaughtering transgressors, but it may 
not have reached Chicago yet! And come to think of it, 
if the Chicago people had seen it they probably would 
not have been deeply impressed by it, for the very man 
who thus pictures himself as impaling the “game hog” 
on his trident is none other than that same Coquina, 
whose own personal record of a wanton and wasteful 
butchery here in Florida we shall never see surpassed. 
Chicago folks and others understand this very well, since 
I showed up his exterminatory peregrinations in your 
columns. last summer. DipyMus. 


An Ambitious Rhode Island Project. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Editor Forest and Stream: I have 
a plan of purchastng a large territory for a hunting and 
fishing club. “This tract contains about seven square 
miles and is entirely surrounded by roads. There are at 
least five miles in length of trout streams which have 
yielded large numbers of trout for the last century. In 
addition to the streams, there are three ponds sutable for 
trout, having strong dams which have withstood all fresh- 
ets since my recollection. There is one natural pond, one 
mile in Jength and one-half mile wide, being one of the 
best places for black bass in this State. This pond is 
surrounded by a very wild country, some parts of which 
it is nearly impossible for a man to get through, making 
excellent cover for deer and other large game. There 
is another large pond, which I believe is particularly 
adapted for pickerel and perch. Partridges and quail 
have always been fairly plentiful. This tract comprises 
about twenty-five different farms, some of which have 
been abandoned. There are some houses on these farms 
which are in fairly good condition, suitable for the help 
a ed on the preserve to live in. 

y plan is to get two hundred gentlemen to take one 
share each of stock at $500 per share, to cover the cost 
of the land, fencing same with woven wire 8 feet high and 
strong enough to fold moose and other large game; the 
building and furnishing of a club house to, be used by the 
members of the club and their families; horses and car- 
riages, etc., to be used on the place and’ to carry the 
members to and from the station and’to different parts 
of the preserve; also the purchase of 400 deer, so that 
each member shall have the right to shoot two each 
year, beginning in November, 1900. I also wish to 
have one male and three female moose and let them 
accumulate before shooting any; also one male caribou 
or elk and three females, to be left to increase before 
shooting any; also 800 Mongolian pheasants, 1,600 
partridges, 3,200 quail, 800 gray squirrels, 100 jack rab- 
bits, 50 raccoons, 12 wild boar, 10,000 brook trout, 2,000 
pickerel, 2,000 yellow perch, 10,000 black bass and 400 
landlocked salmon, fishing to begin April 1, 1901. My 
idea is that it will cost $10,000 per year to produce such 
food as the game requires and to keep the stock of deer 
and other game and fish up to the above numbers; also to 


have men patrol it every day to see that there is no break . 


in the fence and to keep off all poachers, and to assist 
as guides. I think the dues for the first year should be 
$25 each, and thereafter $50 per year. The feathered game 
could be got in timé to commence shooting Oct. 1, 1900. 
I think it would be essential to give the fish a chance to 


_ tow for one year. L.A. T. 


A, Méssachtsetts ‘Dees Extnde:“ 


Tue Springfield, Mass., Union reports: D. H. Eaton, 
of Wilbraham, had an exciting experience with a buck 
deer on the old road on the Wilbraham Mountains this 
morning. Mr. Eaton undertook to play peek-a-boo with 
the deer, and the animal entered into the game with so 
much zest that Mr. Eaton barely escaped being seriously 
injured. 

Mr. Eaton started out this morning in quest of foxes. 
He had gone some distance, and was waiting for his dog, 
which is a fine hound, to strike a trail, when he heard 
a rustle behind him, and saw a large animal at some dis- 
tance sniffing the ground and apparently following him. 
He paid no attention at first, thinking it was a donkey 
belonging to Mr. Bowles, of Wilbraham. As the animal 
came nearer, however, he discovered it was a fine buck 
deer. 

Mr. Eaton stepped back into the bushes, intending to 
jump out with a terrifying war whoop at the animal, and 
have the pleasure of seeing it dart off in fright. The 
first part of the programme worked beautifully, but when 
Mr. Eaton gave the war whoop the animal looked at him 
in mild surprise for an instant, then threw up its head 
and charged at him.. Mr. Eaton was not long in vaulting 
over a fence nearby, but the deer also could jump fences, 
and landed on the other side about the time that Mr. 
Eaton did. Over the fence again went the would-be deer 
frightener and the buck followed. In his second jump 
Mr. Eaton lost his gun in the bushes, and the buck was 
now keeping him too busy to pick up anything but his 
heels. The vaulting match continued until Mr. Eaton 
was pretty well tired out, and then his hound came fo 
the rescue. 

It grabbed the deer by the throat, and hung on for half 
a minute, when the buck madé a plunge and threw the 
dog about 20 feet. It then started off on a run, and the 
dog followed. The last Mr. Eaton saw of the two they 
were disappearing on a run with the dog hot on the 
trail of the buck. Mr. Eaton says that the buck would 
surely weigh 300 pounds, and he was satisfied that he 
would have been seriously injured if his dog had not 
appeared on the scene. 


Camp-Sire Hlicherings. 
“That reminds me.” 


“Show Us the B’ar.” 


“Great day for b’ar,” said the gas man of Bulwagie 
Bay as he watched a honey bee emerge from the hive, 
brush the morning dew from his eye and shoot skyward. 

“Guess I’ll get the boys together and take a run over 
to Mt. Tom, where Colie Waitt saw a big lame bear 
while on his way to the Doorsajar House at Dead Waters 
with Brooks and his party, about a.week ago.” 

A messenger was quickly dispatched for the most noted 
bear hunters of the county, of which there are many. An 
hour later a party of half a dozen men, headed by Long 
Ben Babcock, of Pelfishere, were seen wending their way 
up the old Moriah Railroad toward Mt. Tom, each carry- 
ing a Winchester and a canteen. 

Big Lige Smith, of Mill Brook, said. it was “the fust 
time he had ever hearn of any one carryin’ cartridges in 
a canteen.” 

As the hunters were nearing the old saw mill at Mill 
Brook they were startled by the appearance of a lone 
horsemen, who came tearing down the Mineville road like 
a racer on the homestretch. When the new arrival reined 
in his foaming steed he was at once recognized as big 
Bill Owens, better known as. little Willie, the hermit of 
Eagle Cliff, near Chapel Pond. 

“Boys,” said Owens, excitedly, “I’m glad to meet you. 
I was on my way to look you up. Fact is, I had been ex- 
pecting you, and yesterday I went down to Roarin’ Gulch 
and got a five-gallon demijohn of the finest applejack I 
ever sampled. I put it under the big spruce stump tree 
near the spring, where it would keep cool, because Brooks 
kicked about the ginger ale being warm the other day. 
Well, when I crawled out of my shack: this mornin’ I 
went to take a look at the demijohn, but there was no 
demijohn there. It was gone! gone! stolen!” 

“Them loggers from the Wash Bowl,” muttered Mose 
Rumsey, of Snappin’ Turtle Creek. 

“No, it wa’n’t no loggers stole that ar’ whisky,” said 
Owens; “it was a b’ar and an old whopper at that. Why, 
he makes a track bigger’n our Stevie, and Stevie is nigh 
onto twelve years old.” 

“Show us the b’ar,” said Cobe Green, of Birch Bottom, 
“and we'll have steak for dinner.” 

“Hold on, boys,” said the gas man from Bulwagie Bay; 
“T think it rather risky to shoot that ar’ b’ar, owing to 
the nature of the stolen goods he has in his possession. 
I think we ought to get a warrant and replevin that 
whisky.” 

All sanctioned the wise counsel of the gas man, and 
quickly hied away to Roe’s grocery, on the back road, 
where the necessary document was secured. They then 
started to replevin the whisky. 

’ They wended their way slowly over the old post road 
until they reached the watering trough near Sherman’s 
old place, where they stopped to slake their thirst. 

As big Bill Owens raised the cocoanut shell cup to his 
lips he detected a strong odor of whisky. He dropped the 
cup, exclaiming: - “My whisky! My whisky! That b’ar’s 
been here and used the shell to drink the whisky!” 

A hurried examination of the ground disclosed numer- 
ous tracks of a large bear, which had headed toward the 
Feeder Pond. : 

The trail was easily followed through devious swamps 
and across numerous streams until the hunters arrived 
at an open field near Stove Pipe City. Near the edge of 
the field they saw the bear clutching the demijohn and 
dancing a jig on an old door that he had pulled from:the 
cow stable of cross-eyed Ike Hull, one of the hunters. 

“There’s the crittur!” shouted. the gas.man of Bulwagie 
Bay... “Now we'll soon have, the.demijohn/’,, 0. «»; 

The party advanced. within about 20 yards, of the:danc- 
ing bear, when they halted. Thé gas man them, 1 
legal document from his pocket, and after quoting Black. 
stone for a few minutes and trying to impress on the bear 
the enormity of the crime he had committed, in a few well 
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ers ne 
chosen words demanded that the bear return the stolen 
whisky to its rightful owner. Instead of the desired effect, 
the bear seemed ‘to take the matter as a huge joke, and 
with a broad grin took another hooker from the demi- 
john and began to dance the “Babcock Twist” in a man- 
ner that made the old door rattle. 

A groan went up from the hunters as they saw the 
much-prized whisky disappear to satisfy the apparently 
long thirst of the bear. 

“Boys,” shouted the gas man, “we've got to take the 
law in our own hands and lynch the crittur; he won’t lis- 
ten to law or reason.” 

In an instant six Winchesters were drawn up and 
sighted at a vital spot on the bear. There was a moment 
of intense suspense as they waited for the signal to fire, 
which did not come. Instead the gas man said: “Hold 
on, boys! My gun is only loaded for woodchuck, and I 
fear it is not safe to shoot a fi’tin’ b’ar with so small a 
charge.” , 

“My gun is in mighty bad shape too,” said Mose Rum- 
sey, of Soappin’ Turtle Creek. 

There also seemed to be something wrong with Long 
Ben Babcock’s weapon. It was now discovered that they 
did not have a single gun fit to do battle with such a for- 
midable foe as the half tipsy bear. 

A council of war was calle and Zig Slawson, of Baulky 
Swamp, proposed that a committee be at once dispatched 
for Jack Howe, the only man in the mountains who has 
a record of killing three bears in one day. 

Long Ben Babcock was delegated to hurry after Jack, 
whom he found oiling his express gun. When Jack 
learned that he was wanted to perpetuate the good record 
for bravery of the hunters of the county, he quickly 
buckled on his cartridge belt; and an hour later the skin 
of the jovial bear. was pinned to the ground. "40 

About one-half of the fluid was recovered and divided 
among the hunters, and there was great rejoicing in Stove 
Pipe City that night. REDNER. 

New York, Nov. 15 


Sea and Fiver Fishing. 


Steelheads and Salmon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: : 

In response to the courteous questions which Podgers 
propounds to me in your issue of Nov. 4, regarding the 
Pacific salmon and the steelhead trout, permit me to call 
attention to what Dr. David Starr Jordan says of the Pa- 
cific salmon: “They were first recognized in 1731 by that 
most exact of early observers, Steller, who described and 
distinguished them with perfect accuracy under their Rus- 
sian vernacular names. * * * These species may 
be called (1) The quinnat or king salmon (Oncorhynchus 
tschawytscha). (2) The blue-back salmon or redfish 
(O. nerka). (3) The silver salmon (O. kisutch). (4) 
The dog salmon (O. keta), and (5) The humpback sal- 
mon (O. gorbuscha).” Speaking of this genus, he says: 
“That it differs from all the rest of the salmon family, in 
the fact that the number of rays in the anal fin is from 
fourteen to twenty, while in all the salmon and trout on 
the other side of the Atlantic this fin contains no more 
than eleven rays. Thé usual number is nine to ten. 
These fish are, therefore, in strictness, not salmon at 
all, but something more intensely salmon than the salmon 
of Europe itself is. They have, therefore, been placed in 
another genus known as Oncorhynchus. For the lack 
of any other common name, they are always spoken of, 
and will always be canned, as long as the canning industry 
lasts, under the name of salmon. The Chinook (Indian) 
name Quinnat was early applied to them, and if we feel 
the need of some other name to distinguish them from 
real salmon, we may call the Pacific Coast salmon quin- 
nat or quinnat salmon.” : 

Of the steelhead trout, Dr. Jordan says, in speaking of 
Pacific Coast trout: “Another California trout is the 
so-called steelhead, often known in California as salmon 
trout, a fish really very much like the salmon trout of 
Europe. * * The name comes from the color of 
its head and the hardness of the bones of its skull as 
compared with the bones of the quinnat salmon. Its 
scientific name is Salmo gairdneri, named for Dr. Gaird- 
ner, of Fort Vancouver, a bright, young naturalist in his 
day, in the employ of the fur company, who first dis- 
covered the species and sent it to John Richardson.” 

These quotations are taken from a lecture delivered in 
1891 by Dr. Jordan before the California Academy of 
Sciences. Until this distinguished scientist called the at- 
tention of the Coast to the fact that the steelhead was a 
trout, it was generally known and called a salmon, and 
even now, eight years after, the fish is still commonly 
called a salmon. | 

On the Smith, Klamath, Eel, Navarro and other Cali- 
fornia coast streams the question is still being discussed. 
I have been told, in substance, by many an old fisherman in 
this region, that he had lived there for many a year and 
that the fish had always been called a salmon, and was a 
salmon, and he would be d——d if he thought any doctor 
from the East could come out there and expect him to 
believe that the salmon was a trout, the parent of all the 
brook and mountain trout in the streams of his section. 
Even among our anglers, few call the steelhead a trout. 
Many of our expert anglers, who know them to be trout, 
and that special laws regarding their capture have been 
enacted, continue to call them salmon. Why is it that 
so few anglers take interest in learning the names and 
the history of the fish they so ardently seek? 

As Dr. Jordan has shown, the steelhead might easily 
be confounded with the Atlantic salmon, but on the 
Pacific there is no such excuse. Podgers and others may 
easily familiarize themselves with the outward distinctive 
differences the quinnat and the steelhead. In the 
former the anal fin—the fin between the vent and the tail 
—has from fourteen to twenty fully developed rays. and 
_ the inside of the mouth is black; with the steelhead the 
anal fin never has over thirteen fully developed rays. and 
the inside of-the mouth is white. again, 
the adult salmon does not feed while in fresh water, and 
dies after spawning, while the steelhead does feed in 
fresh water,’ is 


» and ravenous on its return 
from its spawning beds to'the sea. 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


Regarding the statement that the salmon does not feed 
while in fresh water, let me say that it is ‘true that the 
quinnat in the McCloud and other streams is ‘occasionally 
taken with hook baited with roe, and that the young’males 
—commonly called grilse—are taken with the fly, but the 
fact remains that they do not feed, the stomach being con- © 
tracted and without food of any kind while in fresh water. 
Probably the fish picks up the roe or seizes the fly in idle 
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the shoulders, so that a very distinct hump is formed; 
this is, more Saveleged in Oncorhynchus gorbuscha (the 
humpback), but is found in all. 

“(5) ‘The scales disappear, especially on the back, by the 
growth of spongy skin. 

“(6) The color changes from silvery to various shades 
of black and red or blotchy, according to species. The 
blue-back turns red, the dog salmon a dull blotchy red 
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BLUEBACK SALMON (HOOK-JAWED MALE). 


sport, or, possibly, in remembrance of its younger days in 
the river before it knew of the richer fields for food which 
later it found in the sea. Now that I have spoken of the 
McCloud, let me say to you, Podgers, that from my own 
investigation and from the knowledge gained in talking 
with Dr, Jordan, Livingston Stone and John Babcock, I 
do not believe that the sea run of steelhead ever reach the 
McCloud. Unquestionably, the large salmon-like fish you 
caught there with roe was a simon pure quinnat salmon 
(O. tschawytscha). They are more commonly taken 


and the quinnat generally blackish. * * * At the time 
of the spring run all are symmetrical. In the fall, all 
males, of whatever species, are more or less distorted.” 
To Jordan’s descriptions let me instance that I have 
seen the heads of the male quinnat that were so distorted 
that you could place your hand in the side of the mouth 
and close down the jaw until they met at the ends and yet 
leave the hand free to be removed without striking the 
doglike teeth. The head of the dog salmon undergoes the 
most change, and in the Navarro, Garcia and other 
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HUMPBACK SALMON. 


there with a Wilson spoon—either copper or silver color. 
You will find the sport—once attained—of casting this 
spoon for these salmon much more engaging and reliable 
than taking them with roe; then, too, the large rainbow 
trout of the McCloud will often take the Wilson spoon 
when they will not come up for a fly. 

Podgers, the fish which you caught in Monterey Bay, 
near Santa Cruz and the town of Monterey, with spoon 
and sardines, is also the true quinnat salmon. I have 
never known of a steelhead being taken there in that way, 





: QUINNAT. 


though the steelhead must be in Monterey Bay, for he 
enters the estuaries of the coast streams that empty into 
that bay and passes up into the streams to spawn. 
Regarding the “hooked-nosed salmon” Bedoes speaks 
of, they are the breeding males of the salmon. The heads 
of all the males of all varieties of the Pacific salmon 
undergo a marked change as the breeding season ap- 
proaches. Of these changes, Dr. Jordan says: “As the 
season advances, the difference between the males and 
temales becomes more and more marked, and keeps pace 


neighboring streams is usually known as the “hooked- 
nose” or “hooked-bill” salmon. 

It may be interesting to note again that the salmon 
that enter the large coast streams pass as far up stream 
as possible—those that enter during the spring months 
passing to the extreme headwaters—where they deposit 
their spawn and then, strange as it may appear, die. Few, 
if any, return to the sea. The steelhead, on the contrary, 
enter the large and small streams, pass to favorable 
gravel beds—they prefer the small tributaries rather than 


the main stream—where they spawn, and then, the water 
permitting, return to the sea. The jaws of the male steel- 
head undergo but little change as compared with the 
salmon, but there is quite a marked change during the 
breeding period. The steelhead also assumes a band of 
red along the side, but nothing like so marked as the 
salmon. With the steelhead it often occurs that before 
spawning is accomplished the water in the stream falls 
to so low a stage as to prevent the return to the sea. and 
the fish is obliged to remain in the deep pools until the 
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GAIRDNER’S TROUT—YOUNG. 


with the development of: the milt, as is shown by dissec- 
tion. The males have: 

“(r) He waa. out me He of the one ee 
more and more pro : of the fone Retaste . 
strongly and chen extravagantly hooked, so that either 
they shut by the side of each other like shears, or else 
the mouth cannot be closed. 

“(2) The front teeth become very long and canine- 
i oe roceeding very rapidly until they are 
often one- inch : 

“(3) The teeth of the vomer and tongue often dis- 
mre; 


. 


The body grows more compressed and deeper at - 


streams again-rise. This will account for the presence of 
what is, on the Pacific Coast, called “landlocked salmon.” 
These lan steelheads are usually much deterior- 
ated in flesh and flavor and have lost much of the game- 
ness that has so endeared them 
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you are right “to stand up for him,” for none°of the 
sporeamnen that I know consider him “a little off color:” 
eis a worthy object of pursuit and the anglér who 
lands one on light tackle may well be proud ‘of the 
achievement, and when he has brought him to gaff or 
“beached” him should remove his hat and say, ‘Steelhead, 
you have no peer in fresh water,” for not even;his full 
brother, the rainbow trout; over which the scientists have. 
so long puzzled their brains to find a distinguishing dif- 
ference, is more game than he. And, again, Podgérs, let 
me tell you that no section in America offers you better 
sport in fresh water than your own California, when it 
permits you take. the steelhead in tidewater with -hook 
and line at any time. Have you never been surprised that 
S a ee the anglers in California know anything of this 
shing ; ; 
The quinnat salmon.is never so game and interesting a 
fish to fight as the steelhead. In my. opinion, none of 
the Pacific salmon are game fish. True, many of us. en- 
joy trolling for them in Monterey Bay, but they are “not 
in it” with a fresh-run steelhead. There is more “sulk” 
in the Pacific salmon than fight. No, Podgers, it does 
not detract from the sport that you so enjoyed on the Na- 
varro to find that you were taking the steelhead and not 
the salmon. I almost envy you the recollection of that 
trip, but you are welcome to all the remembrances that 
come to you from catching the Pacific salmon, for I have 
caught a few of them in different waters on the Pacific 
Coast, and I would “swap” all of them for @ne good 
play with the clean-cut and immaculately white steelhead. 
_. And one thing more, Podgers: Don’t neglect that red 
ibis fly when you go for steelheads, for they are fond of it 
—especially toward evening. This past season: it was a. 
prime favorite on Eel River. I have used it often, and 
next to a large royal coachman it has attracted the most 
fish: And don’t be afraid of using large flies for the steel- 
head; but as Mr. Mather would say, “That is anothér 
story.” STEELHEAD. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 17. 





“In Their Midst.” 


THEY say that the oyster crab is far more abundant this 
season than ever before. This will not affect the con- 
sumer of oysters in the slightest, for the succulent crab 
and the hospitable mollusk are separated at an early stage 
of their respective commercial careers. The oyster crab 
is collected until enough are on hand to appeal to the epi- 
cure, and is finally served in a small dish at a large price. 
It’s only in Baltimore and Washington: that one sees 
now the once familiar sight of the twin-banded shrimp- 
pink little crab in the bottom of the stew. The crab lives 
under the mantle of the oyster, which seems to suffer no 
inconvenience. Most animals thus afflicted would sneeze 
or do something to rid themselves of the intruder; but 
the oyster is of an apathetic disposition, as much so as 
its distinguished substitute, the clam. The crab is not 
really a parasite of the oyster. A parasite is one which 
draws its support, from the animal on which it lives; 
where the intruder simply lives with its host and derives 
its food from other sources it is known as a commensal. 
The oyster crab does not live on the juices of the oyster, 
but finds its food in the currents of water which the mol- 
lusk sends swirling through the folds of its mantle. 

The oyster is not the only animal that has lodgings for 
the smaller crustaceans. The whale is known to suffer 
from the commensals which find lodgment on it. There 
are several varieties of crustacea, ranging in size from a 
“dime to a nickel, which attach themselves to the .eyelids 
and the corners of the lips-of the largest whales, and even 
find their way into the ears.of the cetaceans, The ear of 
the whale is peculiarly.keen and all sound is remarkably 
magnified. It must, therefore, be exquisite torture to 
the whale when the crab walks over the ear drum with a 
noise like thunder.. Observant whalemen regard this as 
the cause of the leaps and breachings of whales when no 
attack is being made on them, the idea being to get rid of 
the foreign substance from the ear very much after the 
fashion of the small boy jigging up and down on one foot 
after bathing. 

The student of zoology who is responsible for these re- 
marks as to the whale had another instance to: offer of 
existences packed much like the skins of onions in con- 
centric layers. a 

“The most perfect instance known to science of the 
commensal and the parasite,” he continued, “is that -af- 
forded by the trepang or sea-slug of the Philippine waters, 
a near relative of the sea-cucumber found on the New 
England coast. When fully grown the trepang is about 18 
inches long and shaped in other dimensions very much 
after the ground plan and elevations of the leberwurst of 
delicatessen commerce. From ‘end to end of the animal 
there runs a tube through which a current of sea water 
is continually forced past the mouth and the breathing 
organs, which are all within the trepang at intervals along - 
this tube. In more than three-quarters of all trepang 
which have been examined there has been found a single 
fish in this tube—a long and’slender fish between 6:and — 
8 inches long and no bigger around: than one’s little -fin- 
ger, colorless and almost transparent, as befits an animal 
living always in the dark: This fish’ is known as, the fier- 
asfer, and it is unknown except as found in these peculiar 
lodgings. If a trepang be cut open and its guest be 
shaken out into the water it seems bewildered in such, 
roomy quarters and in such a blaze of light. It darts. 
about aimlessly until it finds another trepang, and then 
with a sudden rush it disappears into the odd abiding 
place which it has chosen. According to the scientific 
reckoning of such things, the fierasfer is not a parasite, 
but a commensal of the trepang. nee 
_ “But it does not end there, by any means—in fact, this, 
is only the beginning of the menagerie, as the trepang 
might say, ‘in our midst.’ Now take the fierasfer and see 
what is to be found. It is translucent, and that makes it 

sible to examine into its works without. dissection. 


fany imens exhibit one or more dark spots in the 
gills. By a little manipulation these dark spots catt be 
from their place and brought to light for exam- 


ination. ‘Thev seem to be leaden pellets about the size of 
swan shot. hattne of these pefles 
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gathering in the food is seen in full operation. The seem- 
ing shot turns.out to be-a hungry crab, which has chosen 
its abode in the fierasfer, and is found nowhere else. It 
also is commensal and not parasitic. First the trepang, 
then the fish that lives in the trepang, then the crab that 
lives in the fish that lives in the trepang. That begins to 
approach the ‘ad infinitum’ rhyme oF the poem ‘other fleas 
to bite ’em.’ 

“Dissect any one of these bullet-shaped crabs and more 
revelations follow. Coiled under the shell in many in- 
stances will be seen a white filament. If that be carefully 
unrolled it will be found to be two or three feet long. 


- It is a nematode worm, a parasite on the crab, which it 
, eventually destroys, yet it has no power to: harm either the 


fish or the’ 'sea-slug. .And last of all, this worm is also 
in many ‘cases ‘itself infested with another worm, a para- 
site on a parasite. When you compute all of these ani- 
mals, each living in the midst of the one next outside it, 
and then figure up the oyster with only its own shrimp- 
pink crab with two light stripes, why then the oyster isn’t 
so many and the trepang of the Philippines strikes one 
as the regular five-story flat of animal life. 
LLEWELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 





Steamed Squeteague. 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Nov. 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I send you an account of the way in which some 
of us “chained-to-business” fellows had a little recreation 
the past season. 

The edible qualities of the squeteague or weakfish are 
in much dispute among the anglers of this section, some 
claiming them to be the equal of any fish that swim, 
while others will not eat them at all. We had at least one 
the past season that certainly was equal to any bluefish 
ever cooked; but the secret lay in the catching and cook- 
ing. The way we did it was this: We spent the night 
near the fishing grounds, got up just before daylight the 
next morning, threw up a handful of gravel to our neigh- 
bor’s window and he soon joined us. The shrimp, rods 
and landing net were put into the skiff, and we rowed off 
to the buoy. 

The man in the stern had the first strike, but lost his 
fish; then my float disappeared with a rush, and we soon 
had five heavy squetéague in the old feed bag astern. We 
pulled up killick, rowed ashore, had breakfast and caught 
the. 7:09 A. M. train for town with the heaviest fish in a 
basket. 

Arriving at the shop, the fish was turned over to the 
engineer, who on this occasion was to be the cook. He 
had prepared a pickle barrel by boring a hole in the bot- 
tom and running a %-inch steam pipe through it, and 
connecting it with the supply pipe was ready for business. 
The man from Bristol brought up about a bushel of fresh 
rockweed, some of which was placed in the bottom of 
the barrel, and also lining the sides. In the cavity thus 
formed a peck of clams was put, a bag containing com- 
mon and sweet potatoes and green corn; then came the 
squeteague, carefully dressed, with slices of pork inside 
and outside, all wrapped in clean toweling, with a final 
layer of rockweed on top. The cover was put on, and at 
11:30 the engineet gave her the “pizen,” as he called it, 
and when the wheels stopped whirling at noon the bake 
was opened, and there was a dinner fit for a king—a din- 
ner such as only those who are familiar with the Rhode 
Island clambake can appreciate. To them words are 
unnecessary; they have only to recall the fragrance of 
steaming clams mingled with the salty smell of fresh 
rockweed and—it is enough. 

A large drawing board covered with wrapping paper 
served as a.table, and’ was supported by a frame on the 
boiler-room floor. The silence of the feast was broken 
by the merry tinkle’of many clam shells a¢s they fell on the 
hard cement, dropped from six pairs of hands. 

The fish was completely devoured, all pronouncing it 
one of the finest they had ever eaten, and thus testifying 
to the skill of our chef. We finished with a dead ripe 
watermelon and ’tis lucky that we were not a — 





Rhode Island Frost Fish. 


Provivence, R. I., Nov. 25.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Game this season is scarce about Wickford, only a few 
quail having been obtained, with now and then a par- 
tridge, and the sportsmen to get a good day’s shooting 
are compelled to seek it in the coverts of South Kings- 
town and Exeter, where, while not abundant, birds are 
more plentiful. 

From the river it looks as if the shores of Narragan- 
sett Bay on both sides below Field’s Point are thronged 
with lightning bugs every night. Lights bob back and 
forth in profusion, winding in and out, on the Pawtuxet 
side and on the Riverside shore as well. The display is 
interesting, as well as confusing to one ignorant of its 
meaning. It is simply the annual fall rush for frost fish, 
which the: piscatorial expert knows only as whiting. 

The frost fish is.a small fish of the smelt family, al- 
though less in size and even inferior in intelligence. Dur- 
ing the day they. remain out in the river, but at night they 
chase the schools of minnows and small fry in, driving 
them inshore. in the shallow water, where they or be 
easily: caught. In the pursuit of the smaller fish the frost 
fish find their own undoing, for they run in so close on 
sandy shores that a mian walking in the water 6 feet or so 
from its edge can easily get between them and the land, 
and kick them ashore or haul them in with rakes and 
small nets. 1 

The fish are good eating, although the number con- 
sumed by a hungry man in a meal is something large. A 
sandy shore is the best place to catch them, for the walk- 
ing is easier than in mud, and Bush Pasture Point, Edge- 
wood, opposite the residence of ex-Mayor Hayward, and 
Still House Cove, at the foot of Ocean street, Pawtuxet, 
are both thronged with the fishermen every night. 

Large numbers of these fish are being taken each night, 
the average catch being about one hundred to each per- 
son. They will average about four to sixteen fish to the 
pound, W.-H. M. 








Transporting Rainbow Trout at High 


Temperature. 

Cape Vincent, N. Y., Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream:. Permit me to hand you thé inclosed translation 
of a contribution of Herr Jaffe to the. Allgemeine 
Fischerei-Beitung.. I think it is worthy of publication on 
account of estabiishing the fact that rainbow trout can be 
carried at such a high temperature. 

Livincston STONE. 





As announced in the January number of one of: the 
French fishing journals, live rainbow trout were safely 
transported upon one of the steamers of the Messageries 
Maritimes line, from Bordeaux to South America, between 
the 5th and 25th of December of the previous year. They 
were carried in a zinc can, such as is commonly used for 
transporting live fish, which held from fifty to sixty liters 
and was provided with means for introducing sufficient 
air. 

The transportation was really undertaken from Paris 
with yearlings of seven or eight centimeters in length, and 
fifty in number; but of these twenty-two died on the 
train on the way to Bordeaux. Of the survivors, nine 
stood the long journey by sea, and were placed in a small 
river at Eusada, in the vicinity of Buenos Ayres. Mr 
Moussion, the owner of the river, and under whose 
auspices the immigration had been effected, wished to try 
the experiment of introducing into that country this valu- 
able member of the salmon species. 

The interesting fact connected with the transportation, 
however, is the proof that rainbow trout can endure for 
several days a very high temperature, for on the equator, 
as wéll as at the latitude of Rio Janeiro and on the Tropic 
of Capricorn the water in the can, in spite of additions of 
ice, stood at 25 degrees Réaumur (88 degrees Fahren- 
heit), showing that the rainbow trout can stand such a 
high temperature as that noted for somewhat over a 
week, S. Jarre, Sandfort,.Germany. 


The Conductor’s Fish Story. 


THERE were but few passengers on the early trip. As 
the conductor saw by my rod that I was going a-fishing, 
he sat down and chatted. He said: “I’m not much of a 
fisherman myself, though people down our way say I’m 
the best fisherman in the town. They say that when Hank 
goes out he always fills his creel. Now I don’t say that of 
myself, for I know that I’m not much of a fisherman, 
though I will say that I always manage to get fish.” 
(With a wink and knowing nod.) “Now, my way ot 
fishing is this: First I put on me bait fish; then I have 
me six flies” (holding up six fingers). “I have me two 
brown hackles” (two fingers up); “I have me two Seth 
Greens, and me two—well, any kind of flies—not so par- 
ticular so long as I have me two brown hackles and me 
two Seth Grens. ‘Then I let me bait fish go down stream 
50 feet, 100 feet; 150 feet, 200 feet, 250 feet, 300 feet. or 
even 350 feet, and then when I get a fish on me bait fish 
I comb me flies through the water and I catch other 
fish, see? Sometimes I catch ’em in the head, fin, tail— 
anywhere—that’s the way I get ’em. I fill me creel every 
time. But then” (with a prolonged wink and an «levation 
of one corner of the mouth), “I don’t go every day. I go 
when I know the conditions is good, see? I study the 
weather and I know just when to hit it. 

“Then I have another way I fish. Along in June I go 
down to the stream just about dusk and I use a white 
miller—just one, but a big one—that big” (measuring 24 
inches). “and in one hour I fill me creel. You see, when I 
fish, I fish, see? Now there’s a lot of these fellows that 
say a fly aint no good, but I know better. I can do more 
with me six flies and me one bait fish than any man I know 
can with a tub full of worms or any other bait. But then 
a man wants to know how to use ’em, see? Flies is all 
right; give me flies every time.” BEAVER KILL 

New Jersey 


“Jess: Bits of Wayside Gospel.” 


Unoner this title is published by the Macmillan. Com 
pany a volume by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, containing a 
number of chapters which first came to the public as 
sermons in Chicago, and which now are offered to a wider 
public. They are such sermons as one could wish the 
world had more of. Not sermons about. doctrine nor of 
the conflict of science and religion, but sermons about the 
very commonest things of our everyday life. 

Jess, who gives the title ‘to the book, was Mr. Jon-. 
saddle mare, and he writes of her with a feeling that at 
once brings the reader into sympathy with him. 
And what he tells about her is after all only a sermon on 
kindness and mercy to those over whom we are set. It 
is well told and worth reading. 

So with his chapter on the “Religion of the Bird’s 
Nest,” where he says that “A good field glass is a double- 
barreled gun that brings down the birds without injuring 
them.” hen follows his sermon about the birds and 
their ways, and the good that they do, and what they fecl. 
and how civilized man has come in to overthrow the 
balance of nature and to tear down that which it took 
millions of years to build up. 

Mr. Jones’ book was worth publishing, and it is certain| 
well worth reading. Books that have, so..much breadth 
and so much sweetness as this, cannot faifito do good. 


AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


THE Forest AND STREAM—in a year’s subscription—is 
an appropriate and sure to be appreciated gift for a father. 
husband, son, brother, cousin, uncle, nephew, or one’s pas- 
tor, lawyer, pupil, teacher or friend. The giving will be for 
fifty-two weeks. And with the paper may. well go, for this 
year’s Christmas, one of the large engravings “Alert” 
(moose), “The Challenge” (elk), “What’s That?” (ante- 
lope), “Listen” (blacktail deer), “Close Quarters” (Mr. 
Osthaus’ painting of Ripsey on point). These are on 
plates 12% x 19 inches. on paper 22 x 28 (“What's That?” 
is slightly smaller). - Price of engravings $3 each, or by a 
special rate the Forest awp Stream for one year and any 
one of the engravings will be sent for $5.50. 
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Qhe Fennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Nov. 29-Dec, 1—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. 
S. C. Hodge, Sec’y. . 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 28.—Paris, M3.—Missouri Field Trial Association’s third 
annual trials. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y. 2 , ' 

Dec. 8.—Newton, N. C.—Continental Field Trial Ciub’s trials. 
Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. 1900 


Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss.—United States Field Trial Club’s 
annual trials. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y. : 

Feb. 5.—Greenville, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Eastern Field Trial Club’s Trials. 


THE open stakes of the Eastern Field Trial Club’s 
twenty-first anual trials began on Monday, Nov. 20, and 
were carried over into the following week. There was a 
most gratifying interest in them, and a general strengthen- 
mes support, which presaged prosperity for the future. 

he trials were ruh on the club’s preserve at Newton, 
N. C., although there were certain signs which indicated 
that the significance ‘of the club’s lease had its significance 
in name only. There was a kind of rumor that the pre- 
serve was quite as much at the service of local shooters as 
it was at the club’s. Some bevies were found which 
were broken; traps for birds were found in the grounds, 
and poachers were caught almost redhanded during tke 
trials. This created a good deal of discontent among the 
club members, and it is possible that, unless the land- 
owners feel some responsibility for their pledges to the 
club, the latter may sooner or later seek new grounds. 

The judges were Col. Arthur Merriman, of Memphis, 
Tenn., and Messrs, N. Wallace, Farrington, Conn., and 
Theodore Sturges, New York. They were diligent in 
their duties and men of long and high experience. 

The club held a meeting on Friday night, Nov. 24, and 
elected officers as follows: President, Pierre Lorillard, 
Jr.; Vice-President, Theodore Sturges; Secretary and 
Treasurer, S. C. Bradley, Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

The twenty-second annual trial will be held at Newton, 
N. C., on Nov. 18, 1900, commencing with the Members’ 
Stake, and the following week the Derby, All-Age and 
Subscription Stake will be run. The same purses will be 
offered as were competed for this year. The secretary 
was instructed to lease 2,000 acres of land in addition to 
what the club already controls. The Board of Governors 
was elected as follows: Dr. J. S. Brown, J. L. Breese, J. 
L. Baker, S. C. Bradley, George Crocker, Edw. Dexter, 
H. B. Duryea, F. R. Hitchcock, J. A. Hodgeman, P. 
Lorillard, Jr., Geo. F. Nesbitt, Edm. H. Osthaus, J. E. 
Orr, Chas. Phelps, R. V. Fox and Theodore Sturges. 
New members elected were Messrs. James L. Breese, 
Clarence Mackey, F. O. Beach, Dr. Palmer and H. R. 
Duval. This was the greatest accession to the member- 
ship of the club which has occurred in some years, and 
undoubtedly portends great success for the future. 

A large party followed the trials from day to day, and 
on the whole there seems to be a revival of general in- 
terest, though from a different and more wholesome mo- 
tive—the motive of sport instead of the motive of business. 
The dominant interest of business which was so harmful 
to field trials in the past is now no longer dominant. 
Sport is in the ascendent, as it properly should be. 

Mesdames H, B. Duryea and J. L. Breese and Miss 
Bradley were quite as interested in the running, and fol- 
lowed the judges as persistently, watching the competi- 
tion, as did any of the steiner sex. They rode through 
ditches and cover with as much skill and coolness as the 
veterans of the sport. 

The visitors from afar who were lookers on were: 
Geo, F. Nesbitt and A. G. Nesbitt, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Dr. 
J. S. Brown, Montclair, N. J,, James E. Orr, New York; 
H. B. Duryea and wife, Red Bank, N. J.; R. V. Fox, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; S. Murray Mitchell and Edwin V. 
Dougherty, Philadelphia; James L. Breese and wife, New 
York; T. R. Hitchcock, New York; D. F. Pride, Cincin- 
nati; J. M. Taylor, New York; P. Lorillard, Jr., and F. 
Newbold, New York; Arthur Stern, New York; S. E. 
Seay, Salisbury, N. C.; Dr. C. T. Shoop, Racine, Wis. ; 
Edm. H. Osthaus, Toledo, O.; A. V. Dively and wife, 
Altoona, Pa.; Mr. H. R. Duval, New York; Dr. Palmer, 
Fernandina, Fla. Those who were present professionally 
were: S. C. Bradley, Greenfield Hill, Conn.; Geo. E. 
Gray, Appleton, Minn.; J. H. Johnson, Carlisle, Ind.; C. 
E, Buckle, Charlottesville, Va.; C. Tucker and J. Tucker, 
Tennessee; W. W. Titus, West Point, Miss.; J. M. Avent, 
Tennessee; John N. Lewis, Ramsey, N. J.; D. E. Rose, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn.; W. H. Hammond, Eldred, N. Y.; 
G. W. Owens, East Islip; R. Storey, Thomasville, N. C.; 
Victor Humphrey, Lexington, N. C., and Luke White, 


Baltimore, Md. 
The All-Age Stake. 


There were twenty-four starters in the All-Age Stake. 
a number most encouragingly in advance of the similar 
stakes in several of the recent past years. There also was 
an equally pleasing support from sportsmen who were 
new to field trial interests. 

This stake was for all setters and pointers which had 
never won a first prize in an all-age opén Stake at the 
Continental, United States or Eastern field trials. The 
prizes were: 
feit, $10, and $20 additional to fill. Entries closed Oct. 1. 

Colonel R., the winner of first, is a small dog, of ex- 
traordinary speed, nose, diligence and execution, as dis- 
played in this stake, though he fell off greatly from the 
form of the All-Age competition when he subsequently 
ran in the Subscription Stake. His range was wide and 
his speed great, and he beat out his ground with good 
judgment.. His finding and pointing were marked by 
quickness and correctness, and by success as to quantity, 
He was easily the first in the stake. 

Minnie’s Girl, ‘prize winner. had a range from 
medium to wide, it ing considerably ; but for wisdom 
in selecting likely places for birds, working them with 
judgment and locating and pointing with honest play to 
the interests of the gun, she was surpassed by none. She 
was a good 


First, $250; second, $150; third, $100. For-- 
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Jack, third, is less than medium size, but he ‘rangetl'fast ‘ try, and beat out a great deal of ground in an intelligent 


and well, and was specially strong in his point work on’ 
scattered birds. “He had a wide fling, but did not always 
cast with the best judgment. He, however, was a . 
third and was very close in merit to the winner of second. 

The dogs were run as follows: rie, 

C. T. Barney’s liver and white pointer dog Macclesfield 
(Roderick—Rose), John White, handler, with L. E. 
Seay’s black, white and tan setter dog General Gladstone 
(Gladstone Boy—Buena Vista), owner, handler. 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, black, white and tan setter d 
Rowland (Eugene T.—Lou), C. Tucker, handler, wi 
George E. Grey's liver and white pointer dog Young 
Jingo (Jingo—Pearl’s Dot), owner, 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, black, white and tan setter dog 
Jack (Eugene T:—Maud), C. Tucker,*handler, with Char- 
lottesvill Field Trial Kennels’ liver and white pointer 
bitch Nana (Rip Rap—Toxie), C. E. Buckle, handler. 

J. L. Breese’s black and white pointer dog Bang III. 
(Rector—Diana), with W. P. Austin’s liver and white 
pointer dog Lad of Jingo (Jingo—Pearl’s Dot), D. E. 
Rose, handler. 

W. Tallman’s (agent) liver and white setter dog Gough 
(—— —Sunset). agent, handler, with G. G. Williamson’s 
black, white and tan setter dog-Lady’s Count Gladstone 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady), .D. E. Rose, 
handler. 

H. R. Edwards’ black, white and tan setter dog 
Colonel R (Harwick—Trap, Jr.), Geo, E. Gray, handler, 
with Wm. Tallman’s (agent) liver and white setter bitch 
Donna (Dick Noble—Donna), agent, handler. 

Wm. Tallman’s (agent) black, white and tan setter 
dog Admiral Drake (Bald Rock—Nellie M.), agent, 
handler, with H. R, Duval’s liver and white pointer dog 
Falmouth Suffolk (Rip Saw—Blodwen), George W. 
Owens, handler. 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, black, white and tan setter dog 
Pink’s Boy (Gleam’s Pink—Belle of Pawling), C. Tucker, 
handler, with Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan set- 
ter dog Roysterer (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester 
Phryne), J. M. Avent, handler. 

Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan setter dog 
Prime Minister (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Phryne). 
j. M. Avent, handler, with George Crocker’s orange and 
white setter bitch Minnie’s Girl (Antonio—Minnie), S. 
C. Bradley, handler. \ 

Luke W. White’s (agent) orange and white pointer 
dog Ponce (—— — ——-), agent, handler, with R. 
Duval’s liver and white owes: dog Falmouth Dixie 
(Rip Saw—Blodwen), G. W. Owens, handler. 

Fox & Blythe’s black, white and tan setter dog Dave 
Earl (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady), D. E. Rose, 
handler, with W. J. Baughn’s black, white and tan setter 
dog Count Danstone (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s 
Lady), G. E. Gray, handler. 

Miss C. Parsons’ black, white and tan setter dog Ber- 
ber (Antonio—Laskie), John White, handler, with H. K. 
Devereaux’s black, white and tan setter dog Uncle B. 
(Harwick—Dan’s Lady), Geo. E. Gray, handler. 


The Derby—Monday, Third Day, Nov. 20. 


THE morning was calm and pleasant, with a hazy at- 
mosphere which pleasingly softened the lines of hills and 
timber in the landscape. As the sun mounted higher the 
temperature rose, till toward the middle of the forenoon 
it was uncomfortably warm. 

Birds were found in abundance in parts of the grounds, 
while in other parts there were not enough to make the 
competition interesting. A high order of merit was neces- 
sary to display a good performance, even when birds 
were plentiful, the grounds being difficult to work, while 
in the poorer parts of the grounds diligent seeking met 
oftentimes without any reward in the way of finds and 
points. The a brought a number of v good 
performances to public notice, and notwithstanding the 
mixed conditions the dogs’as a whole rated high as good 
workers. The stake was handled very skillfully. The 
order of drawing was as follows: 

J. R. Blake’s lemon and white setter dog Don Noble 
(Don P.—Jessie), W. W. Titus, handler, with Avent & 
Duryea’s black, white and tan setter dog Ponffac (Count 
Gladstone IV.—Hester Phryne), J. M. Avent, handler. 

Geo. F. Nesbitt’s liver and white pointer d 7 
(Gamester—Sally), W. W. Titus, handler, with D. E. 
Rose’s (agent) black, white and tan setter bitch Minnie 
M. (—— — ——-), agent, handler. . 

C. I. Shoop’s black, white and tan setter dog Harwick 
Boy (Harwick—Spot’s Girl), J. H. Johnson, handler, 
with George Crocker’s black, white and tan setter bitch 
Queen Lill (Tony Gale—Lightfoot), S. C. Bradley, 
handler. 

C. I. Shoop’s black, white and tan setter dog Count 
Hunter (Count Gladstone IV.—Hunter’s Queen), J. H. 
Johnson, handler, with Dr. M. F. Rogers’ liver and white 
poster dog Brant (Rip Rap—Pearl’s Dot), D. E. Rose, 

andler, 

George Crocker’s black, white and tan setter bitch Miss 
Bangle (Tony Gale—Lightfoot), S. C. Bradley, handler, 
with W. W. Titus’ bl white and tan setter dog joe 
Cumming, Jr. (Joe Cumming—Laura), owner, 

Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan setter bitch 
Sioux (Count Gladstone [V.—Hester Phryne), J. M. 
Avent, handler, with Pierre Lorillard; Jr’s, black, white 
and tan setter bitch Geneva (Tony Boy—Lena Bell), C. 
Tucker, . handler. ; 

W. Gould Brokaw’s liver and white pointer Fair- 

‘ - 


view Tom (Sir Walter—Van’s Pride torey, 
neoties, with Sactoteerite — Rin Rae ne liver 
and white pointer dog Khartoum (Ri oxie), C. 
E. Buckle, handler. ar ) 

James McKey’s black and white setter dog Pride 
(Cincinnatus Pride—Queen Vic), D. E. Rose, idler, 
with L. C. Clarke’s black and white pointer dog Frank 
F. (Gamester—Sally), John White, handler. 

H. B. Holmes’ black, white and tan setter dog Glen 
Noble (Glen—Lem Gladstone), John White, handler, 
with Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan setter 
ial (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Phryne), J. oe 

vent, F : 


a (Greenway—Buena Vista II.), 


Geneva, the winner of first, “mefitérous race. 
Sus sakapl’ sath Jaden, ‘bed goed teat ak te 


. 
< 


handler. 
Leon E. Seay’s black. white and tan setter dog Max.. 


manner. Her finding and pointing was excellent, and 


‘ she won quite nicely on her good ye 
ast, 


‘Sioux, second prize winner, is but ranged out of 
bounds at times, with a disposition to self-hunting, and 
was very hard to handle. er work lacked the finish of 
the winner, and was very faulty in respect to working to 
the gun. Speed and lawless range were her most con- 
spicuous characteristics. 

Count Hunter, third, ran quite a good race. He was 
a fast and wide ranger, and hard to handle betimes. His 


‘ pointing and finding: was fairly good, though lacking in 


nice clean finish. 

The conditions of this stake were as follows: For all 
setter and pointer puppies, whelped on or after Jan. 1, 
1898. To first, $300; to second, $200; to third, $100. 
First forfeit, $10; second forfeit, $10, and $10 additional 
to start. 


First Round. 


Don. Noble and Pontiac were cast off at 8:28. The 
latter pointed and Don backed well; then tlie pointing 
dog drew on and gave up the trial. Don ran on about 
one hundred yards and pointed; nothing found. Don 
in weeds roaded to a good point on a bevy. On the 
scattered birds, Don made three points, one flush and a 
point to which nothing was found. Sent on, Don made a 
good find and pointed on a bevy. Pontiac seemed head- 
strong,,and was hard to keep to the course. Don 
showed good bird work, but he located his birds with 
his nose close to the ground and in a somewhat slow 
though accurate manner. Up at 9:43. 

Rip. and Minnie M. started at.9:55. Rip pointed and 
roaded, but found nothing; Minnie backed well. A bevy 
was marked down and the dogs were turned back and 
worked toward it. Minnie flushed the scattered birds. 
Rip put his nose to the ground frequently and wasted 
time thereby. Each had good speed, and a middling 
range. Up at I1:o1. 

Queen Lill and Harwick Boy were cast off at 11:11. 
Lill flushed a bird of a bevy, and taking a small circle 
near the bevy stopped then to caution. It was a poor 
piece of work. She was steady when the gun was fired. 
Boy at the time Lill was pointing came up and stopped 
to caution. Boy pointed a bevy in woods. Lill flushed 
scattered birds in woods and chased. Boy flushed a 
single in woods and stopped to wing, and more were 
flushed ahead of him. Boy pointed a single, and stopped 
to order when the gun was fired. Boy pointed a bevy by 
the edge of a ditch, and along the ditch made two points 
on singles. Next he dropped to the flush of a bevy. 
Next he pointed in weeds, on the footscent, no doubt, as 
a bevy was flushed a short distance further on. Up at 
12:02. Boy had much the better of the competition in 
every respect. The party then went to lunch. 

Count Hunter and Brant were cast off at 1:25. Brant 
pointed a bevy, the dogs being separated at the time. 
Count made a point on the scattered birds; Brant backed; 
both were steady to shot. Brant made three flushes on 
the scattered birds. Count made a point in pines and 
nothing was found. Brant made three points on scat- 
tered birds and Count made one. Up at 2:25. Both dogs 
worked diligently and showed good speed and range. 

Miss Bangle and Joe Cummings, Jr., were cast off at 
aia. Joe made a find on a bevy and pointed it; Miss 
at the same time came up and made a point on it; Joe 
turned his head, saw her on point and backed. Both 
were steady to shot. Joe pointed; nothing found. Joe 
next ranging through corn, jumped prettily into a point 
on a bevy, and was slightly unsteady to shot. On some 
of the scattered birds near by, Joe pointed, roaded and 

inted, and one of the birds flushed wild. Up at 3:31. 

oth dogs were wide, fast rangers, and they showed 
good judgment and ability. They made a very favorable 
impression by their high performance. Miss was the 
better in style, while Joe was slightly the better in range 
and judgment. 

Sioux and Geneva began their heat at 3:35. Sioux 
made a point, and some barnyard fowls were seen close 
by. Geneva pointed a bevy stanchly and accurately. 
The dogs were separated at the time. They were brought 
together and the scattered birds were followed. he 
horsemen flushed a number of birds; in the sedge Sioux 
pointed a single; next Geneva pointed and a single 
flushed wild. Both were steady to shot.” On further 
seeking, each made a good find and point of a bevy; on 
the scattered birds of the first, Sioux pointed a single 
and then Geneva pointed, footscent probably, and was 
well backed. Up at 4:28. Both were fast, good workers, 
though Sioux cast entirely too wide at times, and then 
was out of bounds. 

Fairview Tom and Khartoum were cast off at 4:35, and 
they ran till 5:10. The heat was a ragged one, though 
Khartoum made by far the better competition. e 
pointed a bevy and was backed. Neither dog ranged with 
ju 

Tuesday, Fourth Day, Nov. 23. 


The morning was darkly cloudy and calm, with signs 
which portended rain, but gradually the clouds dissipated 
and there was a hazy breaking out of the sun for awhile. 
The conditions seemed to be favorable for the birds to 


_ seek a food supply, for they were out in good numbers. 


A moist air was a condition for road work. A start was. 
made near the gold mine, some five miles from town. 

Pride and Frank F. began at 8:39. A bevy of birds 
were seen to flush, and-both dogs were near it at’ the 
time. “On the scattered birds, Pride pointed and nothing 
was found. Frank pointed a single, which flushed, and 
Frank broke in. In a large stubble field, Frank eagerly 
chased a dove which was flying high in air. Nearing 
the side of the large field, he stopped suddenly on- a 
point on a bevy. The heat as a whole was a poor one. 
Up at 9:24. Their range was irregular and middling, and 
their work on birds was inferior. : 

Glen Noble and Ute began their competition at 9:33. 
Glen pointed in.a draw; nothing found. One of the 
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Four dogs were retained in the second series. They 
were Count Hunter, Geneva, Sioux and Brant. This .~ 
was rather a severe cutting down of the competition, and 
not justified by the circumstances of it, for there were 
several other dogs entitled to more consideration on their 
merits. There were also Harwick , Miss Bangle and 
Joe Cummings, Jr., the latter with a most excellent 
record of finding, pointing, ranging and general good 
performance, though deficient in style. 

Count Hunter and Geneva were cast off at 10:46. The 
dogs were soon tangled up with a bevy in a dense thicket, 
and were ordered out into the open where their work 
could be-seen. Count pointed a bevy in stubble and was 
steady to caution. Count pointed a rabbit, and about fifty 
~ away Geneva pointed some remaining birds of the 

, which had run. Next she pointed footscent, then 
she pointed a single bird about one hundred yards further 
on in the stubble. Sent on, Geneva pointed a bevy and 
Count refused to back. Up at 11:24. Both dogs were 
fast and wide rangers. Geneva made a good showing 
in this heat. 

Sioux and Brant were cast off at 11:29. The heat was 
disorganized more or less from start to finish, though 
the failure of Sioux to keep on the course. Most of the 
time the handlers were apart, out of sight of each 
other. Part of the time, Sioux was working to the gun, 
and part of the time she seemed to be self-hunting. She 
was lost part of the time, and according to the exigen- 
cies of the case, her handler was far to the right or far 
to the left of the course, but seldom on it. Her bad 
work in this respect was quite sufficient to have dis- 
qualified her in view of the fact that there were so man 
other. good puppies in the stake, puppies, too, whic 
worked reasonably well to the gun. Sioux made a wide 
cast to the left at the start off, presumably following 
some of the wagons, and her handler started across a big 
wheat field after her, but she was making a so-called 
cast, and after a time turned back to the course. She 
pointed on a side hill in stubble, at the edge of pines; 
nothing found. Brant ‘pointed a bevy in open stubble 
and was steady to wing. Sent on. The dogs became 
widely separated. On hunting up Sioux she was found 
pointing a bevy in woods. The birds were followed, but 
nothing was done on them. Rose was held in check in 
the open meanwhile; there was erroneous management 
at this juncture, for when one dog was working alone, the 
other one had an equal right to work alone also. The 
dogs were brought together again, and soon Sioux was 
lost again. She was found on a point, to which a single 
bird was flushed, but it was averred by some that she 
had a bevy and the main part of it flushed before the 
judges arrived. She was steady to shot. The dogs were 
again brought together. Brant pointed a bevy and made 
two points on singles; Sioux also made two points on 
singles. Up at 12:34. Sioux had speed and style, but 
very poor judgment in beating out her ground, and seem- 
ingly had a dull perception of the proper manner of 
working to the gun. Brant’s range was ordinary and his 
speed irregular. He showed fairly good ability in his 
work on bevies and singles. .Up at 12:34. 

The judges announced the winners as follows: 
Geneva; second, Sioux; third, Count Hunter. 


Wednesday, Nov. 22, Fifth Day. 


A solid mass of black clouds obscured the sky when the 
start was made, and the ground was thoroughly saturated 
from heavy rains which fell in the early morning hours. 
The first brace was cast off on the grounds near Conover. 
The competition was hardly well started before rain set 
in and delayed it some minutes. Afterward showers of 
more or less length fell during the day, but the judges 
kept the competition going till dark regardless of the bad 
weather. Birds were found in numbers varying greatly 
with the different parts of the grounds, some sections con- 


taining plenty, other sections a dearth. Eight braces were 
“tf, 


First, 


First Round. 

Macclesfield and General Gladstone started at 8:45, and 
rain falling soon afterward, the party went to shelter 
some minutes till it ceased. Macclesfield pointed a bevy 
and General made a point on the scattered birds. They 
ranged irregularly, middling wide at times, but showed 
no field trial ability. Up at 9:43. 

Rowland and Young Jingo started at 10:01. . Jingo went 
fast and wide. but lacked good judgment in beating out 
his ground. Jingo pointed a bevy and Rowland backed, 
and both were. steady to wing. On single birds Jingo 
roaded and pointed and the birds flushed wild. Jingo 
flushed a single and pointed the bevy and was backed. 
Rowland flushed twice on sigles. Toward the latter part 
of the heat he lessened his range and speed, showing 
some signs of weariness. Jingo was the better ranger and 
the better performer on birds, though his point work was 
not so good as it might have been. Up at 10:47. 

Jack and Nana were cast off at 10:56. Nana made game 
on a bevy and flushed it. The birds were followed into 
pine woods. Jack made six points on the scattered birds. 
Nana had a good nose, but when on birds was over eager 
and flushed them. Up at 11:35. 

Bang III. and Lad of Jingo began at 11:49. They cast 
about in a large wheat field; Bang, with a high nose, ran 
several yards up wind and pointed; Lad, crossing from 
the right in front, took the point;-nothing was found, but 
one of the judges said a bevy had flushed near the dogs. 
Lad pointed a lark and was backed. On some scattered 
birds Bang made a point on a single, and again pointed 
and no bird was flushed to the point, though one was 
flushed close by after he had moved on. Lad pointed a 
single. Up at 12:56. Both ranged wide and fast, beat out 
their ground with indifferent judgment and their point 
work was very ordina: Lunch was next in order. 

Gough and Lady’s Count Gladstone were cast off at 
1:59. Lady soon rooted up a bevy willfully, and Gough, 
coming in soon afterward, flushed a remaining single. 
The birds were followed into pines. Both did some road- 
ing and pointing without results. Lady dropped to a 
flush on a my og Gough backed. The dogs were next 
worked on a bevy which been marked by spectators. 

made two points to which nothing was found and 

a point on a chicken, Gough ished a bevy. The 
MCkoad Hiasi Doser begaa at say, Gal 
and D began at 2:37. lonel started © 


a fast and wide range, which he maintained with judg- 
ment to the close of the heat. He pointed a bevy nicely, 
which flushed wild while he was held on point for Donna 
to be brought in to back. Donna made an indecisive point 
on a single, and next she made a good point on a single 
in pines and was steady to shot. Colonel made a good 
point, and after being sent on each at the same time 
pointed a bevy respectively some yards apart. Colonel 
finished with a good point on a single. He made an ex- 
cellent' showing, and was head and shoulders over all 
competitors of the day. 

Admiral Drake and Falmouth Suffolk started at 3:20. 
Suffolk pointed a bevy nicely in open stubble at the edge 
of pines, and Drake backed. Both were steady to shot. 
Suffolk made a good point on a single. The dogs, after 
taking a long cast across a wheat stubble, were found on 
point about 25 yards apart; the bevy flushed close in front 
of Suffolk. Suffolk made three or: four accurate, good 
points on singles in the pine woods, and Dash made one 
and was promptly backed. Up at 4:24. The range of 
both was middling as a whole. Suffolk showed excellent 
capabilities on birds. . 

Pink’s Boy and Roysterer were cast off at 4:32. Roys- 
terer pointed in corn by the side-of a ditch about 60 yards 
from the judges. Avent went forward to flush and fired 
his gun; no one saw any bird fly. On some scattered 
birds flushed by horsemen. Boy made a point; then each 
pointed scattered birds independently in heavy weeds. 
Then both did a lot of drawing and false pointing, Roys- 
terer offending the more by many repetitions of the fault. 
He made a point on a single in oak woods. He made 
several other points and. made game frequently but failed 
to locate. Up at 5:16. Both dogs had speed, but they 
made a poor showing, partly from rank bad handling and 
partly from bad performance. This ended the day’s 
work. 

It was near dark and rain had set in. On the whole it 
was an uncomfortable day, showery betimes and wet 
under foot always. 


Thursday, Nov. 23, Sixth Day. 


The morning was dark and somber. More or less wet 
clung to the grass and to'the branches of trees and bushes. 
A light breeze favored good scenting conditions. Toward 
noon ‘the weather cleared up, the sun burst forth and the 
temperature was much like that of late summer. ° 

Birds were found in fairly plentiful numbers, and good 
work on them was done by some of the best performers 
in the competition. A start was made near the Hewitt 
farm. 


Minnie’s Girl and Prime Minister began the morning’s- 


work at 8:36. Some birds were seen to fly in woods, but 
no one could see the course of their departure. Minnie 
pointed a bevy in woods. Sent on, she pointed, then 
started to road the bird, which had run. Minister cut in 
ahead, jointed in the roading, and both pointed the sin- 
gle bird. Sent on, and the dogs ranged wide over some 
large wheat fields. Minnie displayed the better judgment 
in beating out the ground. She pointed a bevy by a farm 
road 200 or 300 yards away, and a colored lady who was 
hobbling along close to her flushed the bevy. Minnie 
behaved well to wing. Minnie next pointed a bevy in a 
thicket and standing in a creek she pointed, and two or 
three birds were flushed from the dense briars on one 
bank of it. A bevy in the meantime had been flushed and 
marked down. Minister pointed by the edge of a ditch 
where the birds were and several flushed some yards away. 
Next he pointed and a single flushed further up the ditch. 
Minnie pointed a single in corn. Up at 9:47. Both had 
good speed and went wide in their range, but Minnie dis- 
played much the better judgment in beating out her 
ground and was far the better in pointing and finding. 

Ponce and Falmouth Dixie were cast off at 9:54. Both 
started out with middling range, but as the heat pro- 
gressed Ponce went out wider. He made four points on 
single birds and Dixie made one. Each backed well. Up 
at I1<:14. 

Dave Earl and Count Danstone were cast off at 11:20. 


Dave flushed a bevy, after which he worked about and — 


pointed on the trail, Count joining in-the work. Count 
pointed a single in woods. Next Dave pointed a bevy in 
open field-and Count backed. The scattered birds afford- 
ed a number of opportunities, but no points were secured. 
Up at 12:04. They were fast and wide rangers, fairly good 
in judgment, but their point work was not up to the clean 
finish the circumstances required. 

Berber and Uncle B. were started at 12:18. Each made 
a point to which nothing was found. A large bevy was 
marked down in woods, affording a number of oppor- 
tunities for points. Berber made a point and nothing 
could be flushed to it; but after he had moved on a single 
was flushed close by. Up at 1:10. The heat was a poor 
one. Uncle was much the wider ranger and had the most 
speed. The party. went to lunch. 


Second Round. 

Eight dogs were continued in the competition and were 
tun as follows: 

Young Jingo and Jack were cast off at 2:39. The 
judges rode up a bevy and it was followed on the side 
hill in sedge. Jingo pointed scattered birds and Jack 
caught scent as the bird flushed wild. Jack was lost in 
pine woods; he pointed a bevy.. Searching for the scat- 
tered birds, he made two points to which there was noth- 
ing found, one point on a single, one flush and a point as 
the bird flushed simultaneously. Jingo was not in the 
competition in the meantime, he being held up while Jack 
was lost till his return after working on the single birds. 
Jack showed the better judgment in beating out his 
ground. Each ranged wide and fast. Up at 4 o'clock. 

Lad of Jingo and Colonel R. started at 4:11. Lad 
pointed a bevy in weeds and Colonel backed well. On 
the singles Colonel secured one point and Lad dropped 
to a point on a bird, which flushed wild. Sent on, Colonel 
took a long.cast up through fields about an eighth of a 
mile away and pointed by the edge_of a small but dense 

. briar thicket. Lad, coming in from the left, saw him and 
drew in till he also pointed the bevy, refusing to back. 
The birds were flushed with difficulty. The dogs went 
around the thicket and each got a point on singles. Some 
of the birds were marked down in a draw. Lad pointed 
once and Co) 


the last flush. Both were fast and wide, but Colonel was 


lonel twice on-singles, Lad a bit unsteady to © 


the faster and showed the better judgment in range and 
the better performance on birds. Up at 4:48. 

Donna and Prime Minister were cast off at 5:05. The 
judges flushed a bevy in the open weed field which the 
dogs missed. finding, though Minister passed close by it. 
Donna made a point on a single and two points on as 
many bevies, and was steady to shot. Donna had a me- 
dium range, and good work on birds. Minister ran fast 
and wide, but his bird work was indefinite, as he found 
nothing. Up at 5:35. This ended the work of the day. 


Friday, Nov. 24, Seventh Day. 


The morning was raw and cloudy, with a threatening 
rain, but toward noon the clouds gradually broke away 
and the temperature rose to a comfortable degree. In 
the afternoon the sun shone forth bright and warm. Birds 
were found in fairly good numbers, though the quantity, as 
usual, varied much with the grounds and the dogs which 
were running. A start was made early. There was a good 
attendance of visitors, notwithstanding the bad weather 
and the several days of competition. 

Minnie’s Girl and Uncle B. were started at8:24. Soon 
Uncle pointed in sedge in woods, and a cat was seen 
sneaking away from it. Minie pointed a bevy in sedge, 
and was steady to shot. The dogs were separated wide 
apart for some minutes. Uncle in the meantime pointed a 
bevy. . Next, Minnie pointed a bevy on a side hill in 
sedge. Up at 9:16. Minnie had the better of the heat. 
She ranged with judgment, and her work on birds was 
marked with wisdom and good finish. 


Third Round. 

Colonel R. and Jack were cast off at 9:45. Beside a 
fence Colonel pointed a bevy and Jack apparently backed. 
Working on the scattered birds, each made a point and 
nothing was found. Sent on. Colonel pointed a bevy in 
woods. The dogs were sent on to find another bevy. 
Colonel pointed in woods, and moved on; Jack coming 
up, pointed at the same place, and flushed a single; then 
he drew on and located the bevy some distance further 
in the woods. On the scattered birds, Jack dropped to 
a flush. Up at 10:39. Both were fleet and good rangers; 
Colonel the better. 

Minnie’s Girl and Lad of Jingo started at 10:52. Min- 
nie made a point, to which nothing was found. Next in 
woods, Minnie pointed a bevy and afterward a single bird. 
Next on some running birds by the side of a ditch, Lad 
refused to back Minnie’s point; he stole the point and 
Minnie backed him. Minnie next pointed to a flush. Lad 
found the next bevy in weeds and was nicely backed. 
Next he flushed a single. Lad next made a flusk on a 
single, and Minnie made a point, to which nothing was 
found. In open sedge, Minnie flushed two of a bevy, and 
then pointed the rest of it. Up at 11:55. The party then 
went to lunch at the Hewitt place. 


Final. 


After lunch, the judges announced that Colonel R. and 
Minnie’s Girl would run together three or four minutes, 
and they were cast off in an open stubble close by. 
Colonel took a cast, and soon was on a point, but the 
dogs were ordered up at that juncture, the purpose being 
more to comply with the rules than to race the dogs. 
The judges announced the winners as follows: First, 
Colonel R.; second, Minnie’s Girl; third, Jack. 


The Subscsiption Stake. 


There were twelve starters in this stake, several of 
them being competitors in previous stakes of the present 
trials. This raised some mild complications, for as drawn, 
dogs which ran in the All-Age Stake on Friday would 
have to run again in the Subscription Stake on that day. 
To establish an equity, discretionary power was con- 
ferred on the judges to change the order of drawing if 
it was necessary to do so to maintain a proper equity. 
The competitors were: 

Avent & Duryea’s black, white and tan setter dog Dot’s 
Roy (Orlando—Dolly Wilson), J. M. Avent, handler, 
with Fox & Blyth’s black and white setter’dog Dave Earl 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady), D. E. Rose, handler. 

Geo. Crocker’s black, white and tan setter dog Sam T. 
(Lake Roy—Betty B.), S. C. Bradley, handler, with 
Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ blue belton setter 
bitch Pinmoney (Count Gladstone IV.—Daisy Croft), C. 
E. Buckle, handler. 

Avent & Duryea’s Sioux, J. M. Avent, handier, with 
Geo. Crocker’s Minnie’s Girl, S. C. Bradley, handler. 

Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, Pink’s Boy, C. Turcker, handler, 
with Geo. Gray’s Young Jingo, owner, handler. 

H. R. Edwards’ Colonel R., George E. Gray, handler, 
with P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, Jack, C. Tucker, handler. 

W. P. Austin’s Lad of Jingo, D. E. Rose, handler, with 
H. K. Devereaux’s Uncle B., Geo. E. Gray, handler. 

Sioux, Minnie’s Girl, Pink’s Boy, Young Jingo, Colonel 
R., Jack, Lad of Jingo and Uncle B. ran in the previous 
stakes, and their ownership and breeding will be found 
in the summaries. 

At the conclusion of the All-Age, the Subscription 
Stake was begun. The first brace was taken with a view 
to guard dogs which had run in the forenoon. 


First Round. 

Pink’s Boy and Young Jingo started at 1:04. Jingo 
made two good finds and points dn bevies, and also four 
points on single birds. He apparently made a flush on a 
bevy, as he was suspiciously close to it. Boy made two 
finds and points on bevies, two points to which nothing 
was found, and flushed a single which Jingo pointed. He 
also made a point and a bird flew out of the tree top over- 
head. Each backed well, and ranged with good judgment. 
They maintained a good uniform speed, and the heat as a 
whole was quite a good one, the dogs working nicely to 
the course and honoring each other’s points promptly. 
Both were going strong at the finish. 

Dot’s Roy and Dave Earl began at 3:10. The work 
on birds was ragged. Out of five bevies found, only two 
were pointed by the dogs, each having one to his credit. 
In the second hour both dogs showed signs of weariness, 
and they ranged but moderately thereafter. They showed 
a degree of merit less than what was required for good 
competition. . 
Saturday, Nov. 25, Eighth Day. 


_ The weather was raw and damp, with a cloudy sky and 
signs of rain. The spectators had fallen off greatly in 



















































































numbers, though there were a few of the sterling en- 
thusiasm which impelled them to stay from start to finish. 
A start was made near the Gibson place. 

Minnie’s Girl.and Sioux were cast off at 8:10. Neither 
dog ranged in the form shown in previous competition of 
the week, and they missed a number of good opportunities 
to point bevies, which were in the course worked over. 
Bradley walked up a bevy and Girl was then seen to be 
pointing, she having been on point before the birds were 
flushed. She made two points on singles. Sioux flushed 
a single bird, made a false point, and passed within a 
few feet of a bevy which he should have pointed, and 
pointed a bevy toward the close of the heat. The judges 
rode up two bevits on the course. 

Sam T. and Pinmoney were started at 10:15. They 
began roading in opposite directions in a bottom, pointing 
now and then, till they were three or four hundred yards 
apart, and each pointed a bevy. Soon Pinmoney was 
lost for some minutes. The heat was resumed, and run 
over the two-hour limit to make up for the lost time. 
During the further running, Sam pointed three bevies 
and made four good points on single birds. He pointed a 
number of times on footscent, and seemed to be over- 
cautious. He backed promptly and prettily. Pinmoney 
pointed two bevies, and made another point, apparently 
on a rabbit, but when sent on a bevy was flushed a few 
yards ahead of the point. She made a false point or two. 

oth were fast and beat out a’great deal of ground. Pin- 
money showed the better judgment and better execution 
on birds, 

Colonel R. and Jack were cast off after lunch at 1:04. 
They ran in a form far inferior to that of their previous 
competitions. Jack false pointed repeatedly, and Colonel 
seemed frivolous, and lacked interest in his work. Jack 
went wide and would have made a good showing but for 
his bad errors in pointing false. e made five points 
before he made a true point, his sixth being a good one 
on a bevy. He made two points on single birds in woods 
and one flush, after which in open stubble he made an- 
other false point. Colonel was not doing any better. He 
first flushed a single bird found alone in the open. Then 
on single birds m9 Jack’s bevy he made two flushes, and 
in the open by the edge of the woods he pointed and some 
birds were seen to flush. The heat was a poor one in 
respect to bird work, and was inferior in respect to range 
and judgment. 

Lad of Jingo and Uncle B. were cast off at 3:12. The 
heat was marked by plenty of bird work, though the 
pointing and locating were rather erroneous. Lad showed 
distinct ability in finding and locating, but he preferred to 
flush rather than point, and many of his points were from 
Sharp caution, instead of honest inclination on his own 
part. However, a few times he pointed honestly at a 
distance, after choosing his own distance from the birds, 
which was generally as close as he could get to them. 
He has promising material in him, which will be in more 
useful shape after further experience and discipline. He 
has a bad habit of réfusing to back and stealing the point. 
On the other hand, Uncle backed stanchly and well. He 
found and pointed four bevies, made three points, to 
which nothing was found, and pointed eight times on 
scattered birds. Uncle made two bevy points, divided 
three points on singles, and made two points on them 
alone. Both were going well when'the heat ended. 


Monday, Nov. 27, Ninth Day. 


Second Series. 

Four dogs were retained in the morning, namely, Young 
Jingo, Sam T., Lad of Jingo and Pink’s Boy. 

Monday Morning, Ninth Day, Nov. 27.—The rains fell 
yesterday and throught the night; this morning there is 
no prospect of its clearing up. , ; 

Monday Night.—Special to Forest AND StrEAM: The 
second round was begun to-day at 1:58. The grounds 
were muddy and the birds proved very hard to find. None 
of the dogs ran in their previous good form. Young 
Jingo beat Sam T. in an ordinary heat. Sam’s over- 
caution and indecision scored against him. He pointed a 
bevy and twice on singles. Jingo pointed a bevy and 
next stopped to the flush of a single, and the bevy flushed 
wild to a point. 

Pink’s Boy beat Lad of Jingo, being stancher and 
more obedient. Boy pointed two bevies well, and roading 
scattered birds he pointed, Lad roading them to a flush. 

The heats were one hour long. The winers were: 
First, Pink’s Boy; second, Young Jingo; third, Lad of 
Jingo. Tlic decision gave satisfaction. 

B. Waters. 


Chat of the International Trials. 


Editor Forest aud Stream: 

I trust there is no apology necessary for a short script 
upon anything pertaining to sporting matters seeking 
entry into your journal. Having just returned from our 
annual international field trials, the feelings and associa- 
tions connected therewith are still strong upon me, and 
it is a pleasing revery to review the memories of that oc- 
casion—to mentally enjoy them again—perhaps to furnish 
something of the same sensation to many who were there 
present, as well as to some of your readers who had not 
that privilege. 

Field trials to all who have once contracted that dis- 
ease are an annually recurring malady, which has its reg- 
ular onset, manifestations and course, like other endemic 
diseases. Often discouraging and disappointing in results 
as far as our favorites and anticipations of their success 
are concerned, yet to the conscientious follower of them 
in their true object and purpose there intermingles a 
sense of enjoyment and enthusiasm on the whole, urging 
us on afresh to further efforts and a stronger desire yet 
to down the other fellow’s dog some day; while the asso- 
ciations connected therewith generally are and will be a 
source of pleasure to recall. 
friends we can reasonably hope once more to meet, to hear 
the same old chestnuts, brag about our dogs—what they 
can do and have done—tell about the wonderful bags 
and shooting made and how Dash made that wonderful 
point, standing on his ear, tail straight up in the air. 

Very well, then: to go on to practical matters. Our 
trials this year were rather dampened by the weather in- 
terfering with the work at first and the enjoyment of the 
outing; yet on the concluding day the birds, having lain 





Our old-time sporting. 


’ 


up for two days, were all on the feed and we were scarcely 
.out of birds’ for ten consecutive minutes during the day, 
furnishing abundant opportunities for the dogs and facil- 
itating the work of the judges. So many birds I have 
never seen in the many years I have attended these trials. 

In both Derby and All-Age stakes we had the pleas- 
ure of seeing a real good dog at his work under the best 
conditions to show his quality, and no man who loves 
a good dog would have failed to enjoy it. The work of 
the winner of the’ All-Age was exceptionally fine, and all 
he did marked him as a very superior dog. It is a mat- 
ter of much regret that we have likely seen the last of 
him, as he has been sold to a gentleman of New York 
city. It is dogs like these that truly exemplify the object 
of field trials; and to see their work is a good liberal edu- 
cation in dog a as well as a stimulation to raise 
or get one as good. The gentleman who bought him is 
to be congratulated on his purchase. If he is not suited 
with him, he will be a mighty hard man to suit. 

The Derby winner proved herself a very smart bitch 
and well deserving of the place. Her work stood out 
sharply from that of the rest. The second dogs in: both 
stakes, owned by Mr. Wells, of Chatham, were also of the 
first class. Old Cleo, notwithstanding her age. (nine 
years), and having ran three hard heats inside of five 
hours (the last two consecutively), was as fresh in her 
concluding heat as in her first, ever busy among her 
birds and never long out of them. She is a rare bit of 
stuff, though too diminutive to show up wellrin field trial 
work. She does not catch your eye with stylish points, 
dashing style and picturesque work, yet she is out strictly 
for business and generally is strictly in it, too. One could 
not but be in sympathy with her, battling for a place and 
to retain her reputation in the face of her declining years. 

In Milo Mr. Wells has the material for a very promis- 
ing dog who will likely be heard from in the future. 
Joseph M., winner of third in the All-Age, started in well 
and did some high-class work, but failed to maintain it 
in his concluding heat. The winner of third in the Derby, 
while a very good little bitch, failed to make the most of 
her opportunities, chiefly when most needed. She will 
with age do better. Dan Thiers, fourth in Derby, a large 
upstanding dog with a very good head, was inclined to 
get beyond killing range and at times was a little hard to 
get. With more experience and under better control he 
will make a good one. Of the remaining dogs it might 
be said that some of them ran in hard luck and some 
did not come up to expectation. The judges had no diffi- 
culty in picking the best of them according to the work 
shown. There were of course more or less differences 
of opinion in the judgments given. On the whole the 
awards were thought satisfactory. ; 

And thus terminated a very enjoyable meeting. Had 
the weather been a trifle better it would have been more 
so. Yet it could hardly have been better adapted to the 
purpose of the meeting itself, forcing the birds out on the 
last day into the stubbles to feed, making it a red-letter 
day for dog work. 

There is only one drawback to this location for the trials, 
and that is the long drive and the horrible roads. Once 
at Mitchells Bay and under Host.Raymond’s hospitable 
roof we are all right, and right among the birds, which 
after all is the main consideration. 

We missed many old-time faces this year that had be- 
come almost a feature of these trials, such as Messrs. T. 
Johnson, Jno. Davidson, Hough, Hayman, Taylor, Lacy, 
L. H. Smith and others; but other and younger men are 
cropping up. Soon these will become the old-timers in 
their turn, and we old fellows will have joined our old fa- 
vorites in the happy hunting grounds in the Indian’s 
paradise and nought remain of us but a memory. I 
doubt if the young fry will get more enjoyment out of it 
than we old fellows have. I trust the foundation we have 
laid they will continue to build upon and maintain the 
standard of excellence the old chaps have worked hard to 
establish. Adieu till 1900. Vox Canis. 


Points and Flushes. 


The host of friends of Mr. W. W. Titus, the famous 
handler, whose home is at West Point, Miss., will be 
profoundly grieved at the great loss which befell him while 
at Newton, N. C., attending the E. F. T. C. trials. His 
barns and kennels were burned, with about a tons of 
hay and 200 bushels of corn. The dogs were all liberated, 
but two ran back into the kennels and were burned to 
death. On Monday night the sportsmen present sub- 
scribed $200 for Mr. Titus, as a testimonial of the 
sympathy they felt for him, and as a partial lessening of 
the calamity. The loss was estimated at about $1,000. 








Indian Child Life. 


ALL persons who are interested in outdoor ‘ife, and 
above all in hunting, feel also an interest in the primitive 
American hunter—the Indian—about whose doings so 
much has been published in Forest anp Stream. In fact, 
as time goes on and the occupancy of this country by the 
Indians becomes more and more remote, the public at 
large is becoming anxious to learn more and more of this 
Sonsemnt race—what were his beliefs, how he lived and 
ove 


Evidence of this increased interest is seen in the publica- 


tion in popular periodicals of stories of Indians and in 
the.more frequent publishing of ‘books about them, which 
meet with ready sale. One of the last-of these, published 
by the F. A. Stokes Co., is a little book entitled “Indian 
Child Life,” the joint production of Mr. and Mrs. E. W. 
Deming. The text, by Mrs. Deming, is written for very 
small children and serves merely to explain the pictures, 
though giving also many suggestions as to the child hab- 
its of various tribes of Indians. 

Mr. Deming’s eighteen pictures in color, however, ap- 
peal to the eye of an we aoe ee 2 clear in- 
sight into the camp life of the little Indian his 
sports and games, the pets that he has, the accidents that 
may befall him, the instructions that he receives, and in 
one’case the dreadful punishment that comes to him 
when he disobeys the advice given him by his parents. 
The text is copiously illustrated by ‘black and white 
which are full of character. 

We know of no one who catches the true flavor of In- 





dian life as Mr. Deming does, and in these pictures of the 
little red children and their friends he is at his best. The 
volume is one which cannot fail to delight all the young, 
and the best thing about‘it-is its fidelity to nature. 


| ‘aching, 


Tue Canada cup has at last reached Chicago, after a 
brief stay in Rochester, and it was the centerpiece at the 
banquet given by the Chicago Y. C. to those of its mem- 
bers who took part in the challenge for it. The banquct 
took place on Nov. 23 at the Chicago Athletic Club, the 
— being Vice-Com. G. R. Peare, Rear-Com. George 








arrington, S. H. Smith, D. D. Griffiths, J. B. Berri- 
man, Sec’y C. H. Thorne, W. R. Crawford and H. G. 
Lytton. é. . Bull was absent, being in Racine, and 


Com. Morgan was prevented from attending, having been 
injured in a b accident in the afternoon. essrs. 
Burroughs and Van Voorhis, of the Rocrester Y. C., and 
Mr. C. G. Davis were invited, but sent letters of regret. 
The Canada cup was shown on the banquet board, draped 
with the American and Canadian flags, and the same 
schéme of decoration. was followed out in the fittings of 
the hall. Charles E. Krémer presided as toast master, and 
different ‘members responded fittingly. 


As relating to a well-known international trophy, the 
dispute between the Seawanhaka Corinthian C. of 
Oyster Bay and the Royal. St. Lawrence Y. C. of Mont- 
real is far more than a mere private quarrel between two 
clubs; and we give as fully as possible such of the pro- 
ceedings as have been made public. The main point of 
issue, whether the course laid out by the Royal St. Law- 
rence sailing committee was in accord with the condi- 
tions of the declaration of trust, is a difficult one to decide; 
and a fair decision can only be reached through a con- 
sideration of the evidence on both sides. So far as the 
friendly relations of the two clubs are concerned, the 
letter of the Seawanhaka race committee has put matters 
hack where they were on the night of the receipt of the 
famous Kerr-Dresser telegram in 1808. 


From one point or another about the Lakes a report 
comes every week of a new challenge for the Canada 
cup, but none has yet been sent, and there is very little 
probability of another match before 1gor. 


Str THomas Lipton has offered his steam yacht Erin 
to the British Government free of cost as a hospital ship; 
but the offer has been declined. 





THe death was announced by cable last week from 
London of Dixon Kemp, for many years yachting editor 
of the Field, at the age of sixty. Mr. Kemp’s work for 
yachting was such as to demand a more extended review 
than is possible on this short notice. Another English 
yachtsman who has recently passed away is Sir George 
Curtis Lampson, the first owner of Miranda, schr., de- 
signed and built for him by John Harvey in 3675. 


THERE is afloat about City Island a vague rumor that 
in the event of a challenge for the America Cup for 1900 
a defender of the Cartoon type will be built there by F. 
T. Wood, builder of Syce, Kestrel, Norota, Pyxie and 
other fast yachts, from the designs of Gardner & Cox. 


Tue Herreshoff Manufacturing Company is already at 
work on four of the new one-design cutters, for Messrs. 
W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., H. P. Whitney, E. D. Morgan and 
August Belmont. The dimensions are reported to be 
1o4it. over all, 7oft. l.w.1., 19ft. 6in. beam and 14ft. draft; 
77{t. R.M. These yachts will have as tenders a class of 
one-design steam yachts of the torpedo boat type, also 
built by the Herreshoff Manufacturing Company. The 
will be 81ft. over all, 72ft. L.w.l., 11ft. 6in. beam, with 
flush decks and no deck houses. Messrs. Morgan, Van- 
derbilt and Belmont have already placed orders for them. 


Tue latest silly story in yachting, apparently a pure 
fake, as it has been promptly denied by Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton, was to the effect that, as the Herreshoffs had never 
built any schooners, Sir Thomas would challenge in 1901 
with a schooner, designed by Mr. Watson and built this 
winter so as to have a season’s trial, the challenge being 
made in September, 1900, for a race in May, 1901. The 
only good purpose served by the yarn was the providing 
of big headlines for the evening papers. It evidently had 
no foundation whatever, but was cabled across for this 
purpose. At the present time there is no certainty as to 
any plans for next year. Sir Thomas Lipton will prob- 
ably alter and refit Shamrock for the home racing against 
Meteor II. and the new Watson cutter for C. D. Rose, 
now nearly ready for launchi Columbia may or may 
not go abroad, either to the Mediterranean in the spring 
or later to the British races, but as no positive statement 
has been made by her owners, the reports circulated fro 
day to day are but guesses at best. 





On Nov. 16 Columbia was hauled out on the marine 
railway at Hawkins’ Yard, City Island, Defender being 
already struck over on to the adjoining bu , where 
preparations are being made to roof her over and protect 
her thoroughly from the weather. As she now lies on 
the railway, free to the eye or to the camera for a short 
time, Columbia is an interesting study, especially in com- 
i ith Defender, a few feet away. The form of 
the old boat is in the main more pleasing to the than 
the new one. Pe section is a continuous S ourve, 
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which is longer atid finer than in Defender, The stern- 
post of Columbia is set further forward than in Defender, 
with about the same rake,;.and the horn timber, being, of 
course, longer, is also more curved on-the lower end be- 
tween the waterline and the tuck. The workmanship on 
Columbia is somewhat better than on Defender, the plat- 
ing and the whole form being fairer. The lead keel 
of Columbia, perfectly flat on the bottom, both fore and 
aft and thwartships, except for a slight rounding of the 
corners at the fore end, is a tremendous lump of metal, 
looking to be about 7ft. high at the fore end and nearly 
4it. thr on the bottom, tapering upward with almost 
straight sides into the neck of the fin, which looks even 
thinner than that of Defender.. The plating of Columbia 
is in éxcellent condition, both above and below the water- 
line, but the aluminum topsides of Defender show signs 
of corrosion. Columbia will be entirely covered from 
view in a short time. Columbia’s spars are stored in a 
lot on the other side of the road from the two yachts, with 
a house built over them. Much of her stuff, including 
sails and gear, is stored at Mr. Iselin’s home, at New 
Rochelle. 


Own the beach beside Columbia and Defender are several 
interesting yachts—Colonia, Navahoe and Emerald in par- 
ticular—all high and dry for the winter. In close com- 
pany to these modern flyers is one of the historic yachts 
of the American fleet, the eld Vindex. As she lies she is a 
sad sight to those old-timers who knew and loved her and 
her owner, “Watch-tackle Bob.” She was condemned 
and sold several years ago, and has since laid on the beach 
awaiting a convenient time forbreaking up, which has 
at last come.” Her decks and joiner work are now a 
pile of kindling wood underneath her bilge, and a gang of 
men with heavy —— and cold chisels are reducing her 
as rapidly as possible to old scrap. The process is a 
slow one, as she was built to last, in marked contrast to 
the flimsy racers of to-day. The frames, floors and gus- 
sets bear testimony to the staunch work of her designer, 
Mr. A. Cary Smith, in his first experiment in iron con- 
struction in 1871. Her, joiner work, of solid mahogany, 
would fit out as far as amount of material goes, a 
modern yacht as large as Defender. It is a pity that 
Vindex has been allowed to go to the scrap heap in this 
way; she should have had a permanent resting, place, high 
on the beach at Oyster Bay, with a solid foundation under 
her, where she could have been used for a bath house or 
similar purpose; a fitting and lasting monument to the 
greatest and best of American Corinthians, Robert Center. 


The Seawanhaka Cup. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. 
was held at the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 15. The main business ofthe meeting was 
the consideration of the recent correspondence between 
the sailing committee of the club and the race committee 
of the Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. in connection with the 
races of 1899 and the challenge for 1900 for the Seawan- 
haka international challenge cup.’ In accepting the chal- 
lenge of the White Bear Y. C. for a match in 1900, the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. agreed with the challenge on 
certain new conditions, which were. submitted to the Sea- 
wanhaka Cor. Y. C, as the original donor of the cup for 
its approval. The reply of the Seawanhaka race com- 
mittee has not been made public in full, but it was of such 
a nature as to give great offense to the Montreal yachts- 
men. The following extracts give its general tenor: 

“We must decline to express any opinion or assume any 
responsibility concerning the proposed agreement. It is 
our opinion that the action was not only beyond the 
jurisdiction of your sailing committee, but also beyond 
the power of your organization. *. * * All courses 
shall be laid out in waters of suitable depth for the com- 
peting yachts and of sufficient expanse to permit of each 
leg of each course being not less than three miles in 
length. * * * It follows you have no right to ac- 
cept a challenge from the White Bear Y. C. Under these 
circumstances we shall feel impelled to advise our club, 
whom we have consulted, that, in our opinion, further 
relations between the two clubs are not admissible, so 
long as you support the award of your sailing committee.” 

he letter is signed by Charles W. Wetmore, Walter 
C. Kerr, Charles A. Sherman, Clinton H. Crane, John- 
son de Forrest, who comprise the race committee. 

Vice-Com. E. Kirke Greene presided at the meeting in 
the absence of Com. Ross. Two reports were read, from 
the executive committee and from the sailing committee, 
as follows: 








International Races—The two principal events were the 
international races sailed in June and in july and August; 
the former series being the result of a friendly challenge 
from the White Bear Y. C., of St. Paul, to race the sloop 
Yankee, owned by Mr. Ordway, arid designed by Mr. 
Reed, against Com. Ross’ Dominion, designed by Mr. 
G. H. Duggan. 

The ite Bear Club had challenged for the Seawan- 
haka cup. Your committee, however, with a view to 
healing the differences between our club and the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Y. C. (that had so marred the interna- 
tional series of season 1898), arranged that the Seawan- 
haka Club challenge should be accepted; and they were 
glad to accept also the friendly and sportsmanlike chal- 
lenge of the White Bear Y. C. to race the Yankee, their 
selected yacht of 1808, against the Dominion. For this 
series the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. provided a special 
trophy. The races were held, commencing on June 12. 
Four races in all were sailed, the third race being un- 
fortunately made y by the Dominion breaking 
her mast short off when jibing round second buoy of the 
triangular course in the first round. The Dominion won 
the other three races and the cup. 

A considerable amount of public interest here was 
evinced in the race, and a large party came from the West 
to support the challenging yacht. aS. 

Your committee desire to express their strong sense 
of the helpful and sportsmanlike attitude of the chal- 

r this contest on every question that 
arose for settlement; and the sailing committee’s duties 
i in a way that is 
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races. Otily cote ew boat was built—the Glencairn IL 


and she was not ready till after the White Bear races. As 
a class these boats this year have been disappointing, the 
fixtures entirely failing to call forth anything like adequate 
tacing for the “tuning up” of possible cup defenders. The 
Speculator was duly commissioned early in the season, 
but difficulty was often found in obtaining the necessary 
crews. 

22ft. One-Design Class—This was a new class of boats 
altogether, and proved exceedingly popular. Three boats 
originally were built at the Yacht Company’s shed. Ow- 
ing to heavy weather, just after launching, one was dis- 
abled; and the season was well advanced before another 
boat was built and this one repaired. In consequence, the 
handsome trophy presented by the vice-commodore could 
not be fully competed for this year, but the class as a 
whole proved a complete success, and much racing took 
place between the boats on all parts of the lake. Mr. 
Greene’s trophy, it was decided, should be reserved for 
next year’s racing. ; 

17ft. Class—This class was also well taken up this 
year, three new boats (making five in all) being com- 
missioned. Racing between them was keen throughout 
the season. Owing to its size and limited cost, this class 
bids fair to be a popular one, and your committee urge 
that both these classes—the 22-footers and the 17-footers 
—should be amply provided for in next year’s fixtures. 

Larks—Fixtures were arranged for this class, but so 
few of our younger members appear to have built into it 
that no races were actually held. Your committee, how- 
ever, feels’ the necessity of a class of this size of boat, or 
even smaller, for the junior members of the club. A 
new class of 20ft. dinghy is now being built at the Yacht 
Company’s shed, and should fill the requirements of our 
younger members, who are learning. to sail. 

25it. Class and Cruising Boats—Five races were ar- 
ranged for these boats; at not. one-of which did sufficient 
boats turn up to make a race except on Dominion Day, on 
which day the Sir Donald A. Smith cup was sailed for in 
heavy weather. After certain after-dinner speeches it: was 
shown that the total lack of interest in these races was x 
disappointment, and your committee would suggest that a 
special committee be appointed to consider measurement 
rules, so as to avoid the very unsatisfactory lack of sys- 
tem in our’ present’ methods of handicapping. There ‘can, 
moreover, be no doubt that a club steamer would be found 
to be especially useful in facilitating racing in this class. 

Squadron Cruises—Two cruises were held this year. 
Both were a success. Special thanks are due to the un- 
tiring efforts of one of our Upper Lake members in 
chartering a steam-tender to accompany the yachts and in 
organizing all the arrangements.that made the cruise an 
unqualified success, 

Recommendation—Your committee beg to recommend 
that a strong effort be made to have a clyb steamer ar- 
ranged for early next year, as they are persuaded that 
with its help races might be held to advantage both over 
the international courses and at various points upon the 
lake. In your committee’s opinion, this is essential; only 
with it can racing on the lake be efficiently organized. 
Further, it is desirable to have built this winter proper 
permanent buoys of large size for marking the courses. It 
is also important that the incoming committee should have 
a clear understanding with the executive as to the re- 
sponsibility for the control of the harbor and pier at 
Dorval. 

Thanks are due to Mr..G. H. Duggan and to the 
crews who so ably assisted him for their successful work 
in the international races; to Mr. Barclay Stephens for his 
generosity in placing his steam yacht, the Dama, at the 
disposal of our committee, thereby rendering material 
assistance during the races; and to other gentlemen who 
were good enough to allow their steam yachts to act as a 
patrol fleet, and otherwise to assist the committee. 

International Races for 1900—Your committee have 
pleasure in announcing that they have formally accepted 
the challenge of the White Bear Y. C., of St. Paul, to 
race for the Seawanhaka international trophy next year. 

For the committee, J. J. Rmey, Chairman. 





Draft report of sailing committee of Royal St. Lawrence 
Y. C., of the Seawanhaka Corinthian international cup 
races, 

By mutual arrangement these races were this year held 
in July and August, in order not to interfere with the in- 
ternational races for the Canada’s cup on Lake Ontario. 

Constance, the challenging yacht, arrived at Dorval on 
Saturday, July 22. On Monday, July 24, your committee, 
together with Mr. Duggan; met Mr. R. H. Post, who 
was authorized by a letter from the Seawanhaka Corin- 
thian Y. C., to represent them, a copy of the letter being 
annexed to this report, and Mr. E. M. Post being also 
present, and arranged special conditions to govern the 
series of races. Mr. Post and Mr. Crane, who (with 
others) had been nominated as helmsman of Constance, 
subsequently expressed strongly their desire to modify 
the clause iving the sailing committee power to start the 
race up tilt 3 oclock, with the object of allowing either 
party a veto upon the start, if not made at the hour 
definitely mentioned in the agreement, namely, 1:15, but 
the conditions ‘as annexed were finally agreed to, and 
were signed by the representatives of the respective clubs 
on the 27th of July. They are also annexed hereto. The 
final measurements of the two yachts were as follows: 


Constance, 0 BS ie tea ecdh ceed uy dae¥ 19,875 
Gleticnlbas TIES e206 ei ce Mea eTAG RL thse e4 19,785 


The first race, scheduled for Thursday, July 27, was, 
owing to heavy weather, postponed by the sailing com- 
mittee, at the desire of both contestants. 

The first race, windward and return, was held. on 
Friday, July 28, Constance winning. The official timing 
is annexed. ; 

The greatest loss of Glencairn IIT. was on the first leg 
to windward. It is to be noted that Mr. gan in error 
made for the wrong mark, thus losing considerable time. 

The second race, triangular course, was postponed, ow- 
ing to insufficient wind, from Saturday, July to the 
Monday. following, when it took place in a stiff sailing 
breeze, winning. The official timing was as an- 


nexed. 

Glencairn III. again suffered her greatest loss in the 
first leg of the course, beating to windward; it seemed 
to ‘all ‘Constance stood. up. better to her work in the 
weather prevailing. 





The third race, windward and return, was held on 
Tuesday, Aug. 1, and resulted in a victory for Glencairn 
III., which passed Constance on the second run to lee- 
ward, and was not again overtaken. The official timing 
was as annexed. 

The fourth race, held ‘Wednesday, Aug. 2, was marked 
by very varying weather, a thunder squall striking the 
boats just before the completion of the first round. In 
the end Glencairn III. won, the official timing being 
annexed. 

The fifth race, windward and return, was held on 
Thursday, Aug. 3. The committee boat, Dama, was on 
the course shortly after 12 o’clock, and proceeded forth- 
with to log out the course to windward. This was com- 
pleted, and tlfe Dama returned in time to start the race 
about 1:15 P. M. On her return to the starting point, she 
was hailed by Mr. Crane, who pointed out that the course 
as laid out was not then dead to windward, as in the in- 
terim the wind had veered to the southward. Mr. Post, 
who, on this occasion, had not desired to come on board 
the committee boat, formally protested the course on this 
ground. The committee, anxious to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding or ground of complaint, decided to alter 
the course, although they did not consider themselves 
under any obligation to do so. The starting line was 
accordingly shifted further inshore, and toward Pointe 
Claire, but shoal water prevented the starting buoy being 
placed exactly to leeward of the weather buoy, although 
practically so, and Mr. Post again protested on the same 
ground. It was then decided to log out a third course in 
consequence of this protest. This was done by a member 
of the committee, accompanied by Mr. Post, on board the 
Constance tender, Sirius. It was found that the course 
thus relaid was short a nautical mile and a half, the log 
registering 1.45 when the proximity of the’ Beauharnois 
Shoal made it unwise to go further. Mr. Post again 
protested on the ground that the course would be too 
short, and the water too shallow for maneuvering near 
the weather buoy. The member of the committee on board 
the Sirius thereupon offered to shorten the ‘course to a 
mile, but Mr. Post repeated his protest against any course 
under a nautical mile and a half. . 

Unfortunately, in returning to the starting buoy the 
Sirius was slowed down, and considerable time thereby 
lost. When she reached the committee boat, Mr. Post 
came on board. So much time had,been consumed by the 
numerous protests and delays that it was doubtful whether 
the course could be laid in time to start the race by 3 
o'clock, at which hour the power of the committee to 
order the race to be started would expire. 

The starting line was again shifted further up the 
lake toward the Government steamboat wharf, and the 
fast steam yacht Monaco was at once dispatched with a 
member of the committee to lay the windward buoy, 
which was placed in 11ft. of water one and one-half nauti- 
cal miles from the starting buoy. 

Shortly after the Monaco had started, the preparatory 
signal was given. The boats maneuvered up the lake, and 
approached each other about the time the second signal 
was given, Glencairn III. being to windward and a short 
distance astern. They headed down the lake,* passing 
between the range buoy and the committee boat. When 
abreast the committee boat Glencairn III. had gained. 
and was then close on Constance’s weather quarter. After 
passing inshore of the committee boat, and when some 
300yds. from the range buoy, Constance, who was still 
leading, touched her centerboard; but having raised it, 
was sailing again within a few seconds. 

Glencairn III. went about and crossed the line fifteen 
seconds after the final signal. Constance meanwhile sailed 
about, eventually coming alongside the committee boat 
after Glencairn IIT. had crossed the line. Mr. Crane came 
on board the committee boat, and after consultation with 
Mr. Post they gave notice of protest. 

Subsequently Mr. Post offered, if the starting line were 
shifted further off shore, and Glencairn III. recalled, to 
sail the race over the course thus shortened, but the race 
having started, the committee considered they had no 
power to then interfere. 

Constance thereupon retired without having crossed 
the starting line, and Glencairn III. sailed the course 
alone, finishing it. 

During the race the committee located and examined 
the shoal, which proved to be an isolated patch of limited 
extent, with a minimum depth of 4ft. of water. This, as 
well as the different courses laid during the day, and the 
maneuvering of the boats, is shown on the accompanying 
diagram, as nearly as possible without an actual survey. 

nm their return to the club house, a written protest 
was handed to your committee. 

A meeting of the committee was at once called, which 
was attended by all the members, and this protest having 
been carefully considered, the committee was unanimously 
of opinion that the protest should not be sustained. The 
formal decision of the committee was as follows: 

“Royal St. Lawrence Y. C., Montreal, Aug. 3, 1899.— 
The sailing committee having received the following pro- 
test, namely: 


“*The sailing committee, 

“ ‘Royal St. Lawrence Y. C.—Dear Sirs: I beg leave 
to enter a protest against the course as laid out for to- 
day’s race, on the ground that there was not sufficient 
water for the boats to be sailed in. Respectfully yours. 


“*Rects H. Post.’ 

“ Torval, Aug. 3, 18900.’ 
for sloop Constance, and having heard the evidence of Mr. 
Post, Mr. Crane, Mr. Duggan and Mr. W. Riley, 

“And having carefully considered all the circumstances 
of the start in to-day’s race of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
challenge cup series, decides that there is no sufficient 

ound for ordering the race to be re-sailed, and accord- 
ingly awards the race to Glencairn III. 

oa J. Rumey, Jr., Chairman, 
“Harrison B. Youna, Secretary.” 


_ Having all the facts before them, the committee unan- 
imously decided that the course was “laid out in waters 
of suitable depth for the competing yachts.” The shoal 
was too far from the starting buoy to be considered a 
part of the course laid out; it was inshore from the com- 
mittee boat; 300yds. from the range buoy; 2,000ft. from 
the sta , in a line with it and about at right 
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protest left them no option but to render the decision as 
above, they very carefully considered further how far 
the fact of touching her centerboard could be held to have 


militated against Constance had she started. Constance - 


did not go fast aground; she merely touched her center- 


board, as shown in evidence, about two minutes before the - 


final gun; the incident was absolutely trivial; notwith- 
standing unnecessary delay in getting Constance under 
way again, she was sailing when fully a minute and a 
half had still to run; and the incident would not, in the 
committee’s opinion, have affected her chances had she 
chosen to start. 





This latter report was accompanied by a diagram of the 
various courses laid out on the last day. 

The letter of the Seawanhaka race comimittee was read 
to the meeting. Concerning the material points of the 
dispute, Mr. Duggan made the following statement : 





There are a number of our members here who were 
not present at the last race, and who would perhaps be in- 
terested in a fuller account of the events of the day. ‘ 

When we left the club house at Dorval there was a 
good working breeze, in which the Constance and Glen- 
cairn would have been very evenly matched, and the 
same condition prevailed at the time Dama started to 
lay the. buoys, but as she was returning the wind hauled 
to the south and noticeably died away to a breeze of about 
the same strength as that in which Glencairn had won 
the previous Tuesday and Wednesday, and which was 
undeniably in her favor. The wind had shifted about two 
points off the course, so that the buoy, instead of being 
dead to windward, could be made in a long and a short 
leg, one leg, perhaps, twice as long as the other, and the 
run home would have been with the spinaker guyed well 
forward, or, perhaps, with a balloon jib. 

The practical effect of leaving the course as it was would 
have been equivalent to laying out a course dead to wind- 
ward, but slightly shorter, the run home being a very 
broad reach instead of dead before it, conditions distinctly 
favorable to Constance, as her previous performance had 
not shown her beiter to windward in light weather, and 
in Tuesday’s she was not greatly inferior to Glencairn 
when on a broad reach, but much slower when dead be- 
fore the wind. Mr. Crane, however, made protest, claim- 
ing that windward work was Constance’s best point, a 
plea undoubtedly correct for fresh breezes, but having 
no weight in the weather then prevailing. . 

It may be noted that later in the day the wind hauled 
again, so that on the third leg it was exactly in its 
old position, making the first course dead to windward. 
On the course as Enally laid, Glencairn sailed the last 
three legs with tacking to windward. 

The second attempt to lay the course shifted it about a 
point, making it for all practical purposes dead to wind- 
ward, although not actually so. The cause for protest 
was thus even weaker than the first. 

The committee then for the third time laid a new 
course, but unfortunately the weather buoy was close to 
the sand shoal at the south end. The Seawanhaka repre- 
sentative protested the course on the ground that there 
was not sufficient water to maneuver round the buoy, 
which in itself was reasonable, but he then refused to 
have the buoy set a few hundred yards to the north, or 
to shorten the course to two miles, six times around, 
although after the race had started they did offer, if Glen- 
cairn were recalled to sail it over a mile course, making 
it apparent that the objection to the shortened course 
was to gain time. 

It may be noted that the third attempt to set the buoy 
was made by the Constance’s tender, Sirius, and that as 
she returned to the committee boat, having failed to place 
it, she stopped almost entirely in the center of the lake, 
finally reaching the committee boat very close to 3 o'clock. 
After putting the member of the committee on board the 
boat, she at once steamed off with the committee’s log, so 
that they were for a time powerless to relay the course. 
When the Monaco was dispatched to lay the course for 
the fourth time, Sirius raced her out, having by that time 
apparently fully recovered her steam, which she had lost 
shortly before on the run in. The delays had been so 
considerable that it was apparently only by the utmost 
exertion that the committee succeeded in making the first 
signal at five minutes to three, and the Monaco had barely 
started when the preparatory signal was given. 

Referring to the Constance accident, she was, at the 
time it occurred, under the Glencairn’s lee bow, both being 
on the starboard tack, and if no accident had occurred 
Glencairn was practically assured of the advantage of the 
start. This, however, was of small moment, as she was 
sailing noticeably faster in the wind then prevailing. 
which was even lighter than it had been when the earlier 
protests were made. Constance was observed to touch 
her board slightly, keep on sailing without making any 
effort to alter her course for perhaps 2oft., and again strike 
it so that it stopped her altogether. Two of her crew, 
following a natural impulse, at once raised it slightly, but 
dropped it again, and all four stood up protesting that 
they were aground. Glencairn at that time went about, 
exactly two minutes ten seconds before the gun, and about 
30ft. from Constance. Constance’s crew afterward raised 
her board, when she sailed away. The time when this 
was done was not actually noted, but it was noted that 
she was sailing one minute forty seconds before the start, 
and she would even then have had time to reach the start- 
ing line but a few seconds, if any, late. It was not 
realized for some time on board the Glencairn that Con- 
stance did not intend to start, or until Glencairn was well 
on her way and Constance sailing up to the committee 
boat. The matter was then fully discussed as to whether 
we should go back and give up the race, but it was 
unanimously felt that nothing would induce Constance’s 
crew to race in the light wind then prevailing, and that 
they had seized.on a most trivial excuse to postpone the 
race beyond 3 o'clock, after which hour she would have 
had. the right to demand a further postponement until 
next day, and that had we returned we would simply have 
consummated a result that t had strenuously worked 
for since the wind began to fall. 

The commentators on the deed of gift have ignored the 
fact that during the first race on the preceding Friday, 
while the boats were in the race, and working to wind- 
ward, Glencairn’s board scraped for some distance. over 
the sand shoal, and that when it was raised she had 
far lost way as to refuse to come about, causing her 


ss 


- vessel, 


lose perhaps a minute by the accident. Again, in the 
ceding Monday's race, in working to windeell off Parte. 
Claire, Glencairn struck very heavily, driving her. center- 
hoard: almost home in the box, but.as. the. breeze was 
strong she did not actually stop. Both of these races were 
lost vy Glencairn, but no protest was entered, nor did 
Constance offer to give up the race. 

I “——_ also say that when racing at Oyster» Bay, in 
1896, Glencairn I. struck her board several times off 
Lloyd’s Neck. Indeed, the. incident of grounding when 
off the course is one for which the crew: must:always 
be held responsible. 

The excuse has been made for Constance that, she 
was racing in waters strange to her crew, and that the 
shoal was’ unknown to them. As a matter: of fact, her 
skipper and most of her crew spent several weeks on Lake 
St. uis prior to the races of 1897 and 1808, and they 
must have known the general character ofthe water. 
At all events the shoal in question was known to them, as 


, they had touched it about half an hour. before while the 


third course was being laid. After striking she came in 
the wind, apparently with the object of locating the shoal, 
and ordinary prudence must have prompted them to note 
its bearings. 





The subject was discussed at — and it was finally 
decided to ignore the letter of the Seawanhaka race com- 
mittee and to lay before the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
that part of the report of the Royal St. Lawrence sailing 
committee dealing with the final-race. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That the secretary be requested to forward 
a copy of that part of the report of the sailing- committee 
referring to the international races for the Seawanhaka 
cup for 1899 to the proper officer of the Seawanhaka 
Club, informing him that a general meeting of this cltib 
has unanimously confirmed and adopted the same.” 

The question of the annual ball was then touched upon, 
and it was decided to leave the matter in the hands of the 
executive committee, to be held some time in January. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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THERE are two woods which above all others are 
especially adapted for a great variety of uses about a 
For planking, waterways, bulwarks, rails, sky- 
lights and companions, bitts, gangway ladders and other 
deck work, and for interior joiner work and furniture, 
there is nothing the world over that can compare with 
mahogany and teak. While the latter has certain ad- 
vantages of its own and is the more generally used in 
England and many foreign countries, the former is the 
favorite in America, both for ship and yacht work. Teak 
wood, or “Indian oak,” is marked by the possession of a 
certain oil, which not only prevents it from checking and 
warping when exposed to the weather, as in deck work, 
but is a preservation of iron and steel when the wood is in 
contact with these metals, which makes it admirably 
adapted for the sheathing of the outer plating of steel 
and iron vessels, as well as for the covering of the metal 
deckhouses, bulwarks, etc. It has a rich color of its own 
(brown as compared to the red of mahogany), and it is a 
handsome wood for both deck and interior work. Up to 
1880 it was practically unknown in American yacht build- 
ing, but about that time it was imported from England 
for use in the early cutters, Bedouin, Wenonah and 
Oriva. Some of the teak thus used was procured from 
the yards of ships from the East Indies, Oregon or yel- 
low pine spars being substituted for the teak ones while 
the vessels were in the port of New York. 

There is an African teak, from Sierra Leone, but it is 
very hard and brittle, inferior to the India teak, from 
Burmah (India), and Java. The India teak is very ex- 
tensively used in Europe for ship building and other uses. 
It is now used in this country on the large steam yachts in 
preference to mahogany, being imported direct from Bur- 
mah, or indirectly from England, but it is still expensive 
and difficult to obtain, the demand being limited. 

Mahogany has been a common wood in America for 
two hundred years, the favorite material for furniture, 
from its appearance and lasting qualities. Being easily 
obtained from Central America and the West Indies, even 
in the days of sailing ships, it has been universally used 
in ship and yacht building for the deck and interior joiner 
work; but it has been little used for planking, the native 
woods, oak, pine and cedar, being so much cheaper. At 
the present time it-is the favorite wood for the outer 
planking of all fine yachts. Though really inferior to teak 
for this purpose, it is much more easily obtained. We 
are indebted to the Boston Globe for the following in- 
teresting particulars of the mahogany trade of to-day: 





Looking at grandmother’s old mahogany bureau, that 
weighs 200lbs. and has lumber enough in it to build a 
whole parlor set of to-day, one is apt to think of the days 
when it was manufactured as the mahogany era—a time 
gone beyond recall. 

While this thought is in a way justified, there is some 
fallacy in it, for inquiry into the ee trade shows 
that there never was a time in the world’s history when 
more mahogany was used than now. It is being used 
differently, that is all, than in the days when grand- 
mother’s bureau left the cabinetmaker’s shop. 

Boston can claim, in the firm of George D. Emery, of 
Chelsea, the largest mahogany importing house in the 
world. In this firm’s yards, at the end of Chelsea bridge, 
there are millions of feet of the finest mahogany in stock 
at all times. 

Coming from the Nica a coast by steamer, in a type 
of craft specially designed and built for the trade, the 
lumber reaches Chelsea in the natural-log. Here it is 
sawed into timber and boards, and is transshiped to all 
parts of the country, and to foreign countries-as well. 

The firm of George D. Emery—consisting of George D. 
and Herbert C. Perdis a concession’ from 


Government of Nicaragua ageing Fea to the exclusive 


e 


the Atlantic’ ehast of that 
workmen nthe fret along | 


craft, makes regular round trips for the firm to their base 
of supply in Nicaragua, and brings back fabulous ; 
of joes. ae art last as she eee on May 23 ioe. 
with no less than 1,100,000ft. of mahogany in her capa- 
cious holds and on deck: — , 

Ni aeta ini dhs tke oltctons ond ending 

icaraguan after ection an g 
out of lumber. The natives in the country, Carib and 
Mosquito Indians and Nicaraguans, look to the great 
American firm as their patron and employer. Hundreds 
of colored laborers from the Bahama Islands are in the 
employ of the firth, both at river driving and cutting and 
handling timber. The Manchurian calls at Inagua nearly 
every trip to take out laborers from that and other islands. 
She is under charter for two years to the firm. A small 
steamer sent out from Boston is employed on Great River 
to tow rafts of logs and carry men and supplies up and 
down the stream. The men are boarded by the firm in 
camps. They earn about $30 a month. 

hen the Manchurian discharges cargo at Emery’s 
wharf, at the end of Chelsea bridge, travelers across the 
bridge and the Chelsea ferry are treated to an interesting 
sight. The great steamer is so broad of beam as to be 
noticeable to the veriest landlubber. Her cargo brings 
her deep in the water, and the piles of great reddish logs 
on her deck indicate that she has a cargo of outlandish 
character. 

Woods from the tropics have an attraction for the aver- 
age mind. There is a suggested story of travel and ad- 
venture under the Southern cross, in the great ship and 
her rich o. A dreamer may make a delightful voyage 
to balmy thern shores, even while leaning on the 
bridge rail and looking.at the ship and its deck load. 

But such a voyage is more pleasing in a dream than in 


“reality. The crew of the Manchurian find her repeated 


trips to the Mosquito coast on the Caribbean rather 
monotonous. The English officers on the vessel, who de- 
scribe themselves as being “under.charter out here for 
two years,” would prefer to be where they could see their 
families oftener. They don’t see any romance in the 
coast where the green is perpetual, and is, as Daudet de- 
scribes the South Sea Islands in “Port Tarascon,” “a 
greasy and rheumatic green.” ~* 

But thither the Manchurian goes once in thirty-five 
days, sometimes in ballast, at other times taking out cargo. 
She visits Great River and other points on the coast, en- 
ters and clears at the port of Bluefields, and then starts 
off for Chelsea, making about nine miles an hour. Ar- 
riving here she is tied up alongside a piling dock, that 
incloses a considerable expanse of water, and the work of 
discharging the cargo begins. It is easy, compared with 
what the getting aboard of these great logs, each weigh- 
ing tons, must have been when they were hoisted from 
the rafts in Nicaraguan waters. 

The process of discharging is most simple. The logs 
are hoisted to the rail, one end is pointed over the side, 
and a loose strap is placed under the other end. A 
donkey engine hoists the end of the log into the air, and 
presently the great trunk of a mountain giant slips out 
of = strap and goes splashing overboard into the mill 
pond. 

From the pond the logs are hoisted out at the sawmill, 
and here they are.cut into lumber of various sizes to suit 
the demands of trade. 

Mahogany iis to the American what the teak wood is to 
the Chinese. Everybody wants it. Parlor cars 
are finished in it; private houses are paneled and 
wainscoted with it; hotels, offices, drug stores and bars 
are finished in it. All furniture dealers carry heavy lines 
of goods made from it. Yachts are fitted with it in their 
cabins—it is everywhere, this wood of luxury—until the 
American public has what would seem to be a surfeit of it. 

Where 1,000ft. of the woods were imported twenty-five 
years ago 1,000,000ft. are imported now. Where it was 
put to one use then it is put to a dozen now. A single 
parlor car requires 3,000ft. of mahogany in its finish, and 
3,000ft. would make a good many bureaus, even as heavy 
as grandmother’s. 

In the old ove the mahogany trade was not done on the 
regular timetable scale that it is now. Sailing ships 
brought the precious wood from the tropics, subject to 
wind and wave, and a regular supply could not be de- 
pended on. 

To-day the world’s markets are supplied through the 
agency of steam transportation from the bases where the 
concessionaires have the cutting and handling of the 
great trees down to a science. 

So large is the business done in mahogany at the present 
time that more than one family in Boston burns mahogany 
kindling wood. This would seem to be a profligate way 
of keeping up a fire, but it is not. At the Emery mill there 
are so many slabs from the logs cut up that they are con- 
verted into kindling wood and the wood is sold to a com- 
pany which vends it. The slab of mahogany, as of almost 
any tree, being largely sap, the lumber in it is not worth 
saving. And so it comes about that Boston is supplied 


The wood. is a little more expensive than ordinary 
kindling wood, but it is so solid that it burns beautifully 
I a great deal of heat for the amount con- 


While there is more mahogany used now than ever 
before, the character of the wood has changed. Formerly 
most of the world’s came from Cuba and San 
Domingo, on the Island of Hayti. Before the ten years’ 
war in Cuba, 1868-78, a tremendous export business in 

was done in the island. All the forests near 
water courses and roads were stripped of the largest 


trees, and the best mahogany the world ever saw was 
given to the market. 

After the beginning of the ten years’ war Cuba began 
to fall off in its supply of mahogany. The trees were no 
longer so easily able as before. The insurgents held 
the interior, the Spanish soldiery stuck to the towns, and 
es ae ee eee et eee After the ten 
years’ war cutting of mahogany in Cuba was not re- 
sumed to any extent, and what little was done 
came to end with the last insurrection. 
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by water transportation. That is not available in many 
parts of Cuba, and as there are practically no roads in 
the island at present, the growth will probably remain 
undisturbed in the forest until prosperity has led capital 
to invest in railroads to bring the lumber to the coast. 

While Cuba has still a good store of mahogany, though 
hard to reach, San Domingo, once a most favored source 
of supply, has been exhausted, The timber cut there now 
is small and crooked, and not at all what is wanted in the 
trade, as it does not cut to advantage. The superiority 
of Cuban and San Domingo mahogany lies in the hard- 
néss of the wood, the beauty of its grain and its sus- 
ceptibility to finish. Next to it in these qualities is the 
Nicaraguan wood, which comes in such great quantities 
to Boston. This wood is in such large logs that it cuts 
to advantage, and as it is a hard and close-grained wood 
it is quite as satisfactory for the demand of to-day as the 
Cuban wood was in the days of grandmother’s bureau. 

That there is danger of an exhaustion of the world’s 
supply of mahogany does not seem probable. There are 
still millions of feet growing along the Mosquito coast 
that is ready for cutting. To aes the supply in 
Nicaragua the firm of George D. Emery, sole conces- 
sionarie on the Atlantic coast of that country for as many 
miles into the interior as it cares to go, is obliged by the 
terms of its contract with the Nicaraguan Government to 
plant two trees for every one cut down. It is estimated 
that these trees will grow in fifty years to a marketable 
size. 

Africa is a source of supply that to date has been little 
drawn upon to meet the growing demand for mahogany. 
It has millions of acres of mahogany forest that only until 
recently was practically. untouched. Now the supply is 
being drawn upon, and in a short time African wood will 
be a steong factor in the market. It is not, so far as has 
been shown by the marketed product to date, as satis- 
factory a wood as the Nicaraguan, The best ‘selections, 
however, have undoubtedly not been reached as yet, for 
the supply of the dark continent has only been tapped, not 
tested. 

The world’s supply of mahogany is carefully watched in 
the markets of England, where brokerage firms issue state- 
ments at intervals of a month or oftener, giving cargoes 
received at various ports, and the market price of the 
wood in London and Liverpool. . 

Recent quotations showed that while there was prac- 
tically no Cuban wood to be had, and San Domingo wood 
was very scarce, Nicaraguan wood was third in the cost 
list. Cuban wood is quoted as high as from 7d. to 10d. a 
square foot of 1in. thick in the log. That is from 14 to 20 
cents a foot. San Domingo was quoted from 8 to 13 cents, 
and Nicaraguan from 9 to 11 cents, By the time the latter 
weed is milled its cost to the buyer is from 16 to 20 cents 
a foot. 

The brokers’ lists of cargoes show that nearly every 
steamer sailing from Boston to England carries. in her 
cargo consignments of mahogany logs sent from Boston 
to help supply the world’s demand for the beautiful wood 
which the white man worships. 


Bilge Keels on Power Launches. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks for information as to the ad- 
vantages of bilge keels on small power launches, upward 
of 45ft. long; whether. they appreciably diminish the 
rolling, and whether they are detrimental to the speed. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


During the last few weeks work on the new club 
house of the New York Y. C. has progressed. After the 
foundation was laid there was a long delay ‘owing to the 
contractors not being able to get the iron work, but as 
that was received it was soon set up and then the walls 
were erected. The workmen hurried because they wanted 
‘to get the building roofed before the fine weather breaks 
up. The building is now roofed in and men are at work 
on the interior. Some slight modifications have been 
made in the original plans, but only in the way of simpli- 
fying the arrangements and the decorations.’ It is ex- 
pected that the new house will be finished early in the 
spring and will be formally opened before the next yacht- 
ing season begins. It will be one of the handsomest in the 
club house district. It occupies three lots on West Forty- 
fourth street, and will be a fitting home for the largest 
yachting organization in the country. The models of 
Columbia and Shamrock have been placed in the model 
room of the present club house of the New York Y. C. 
-and have attracted considerable attention. Columbia’s 
model is hung over that of Shamrock and one can easily 
see the difference in the form of the two yachts.—New 
York Sun. 

Capt. George Washington Comstock, one of the best 
known yachtsmen along the Atlantic coast, died suddenly 
at New London on Nov. 21 while hauling his 
favorite sloop out for the winter season. Capt. Comstock 
was sixty-nine years old, and spent the greater part of 
his life as a fisherman and yachtsman. He was the 
youngest of seven brothers who were born in the old Com- 
stock homestead, New London. All of the boys took to 
the water in their early life, and “Wash,” as he was 
familiarly called, like the rest, followed fishing when a 
young man. He became captain of a smack and later, as 
did his brothers, turned his attention to yachting. He 
was master of the schooner yacht Sylva for many years 
and later commanded a steam yacht. While in charge 
of the Sylva he contested with three of his brothers to 
see which yacht should be chosen to meet the Cambria, 
which came across the ocean in 1870 to battle for the 
America Cup: In that preparatory race, besides. Capt. 
Comstock there were Capt. Peter, in the Phantom; Capt. 
Nelson, in the Columbia, and Capt. Andrew J. Com- 
stock, in the Magic. The latter was selected as the de- 
fender. Quite a number of years ago Capt. Comstock 

ve up the water and branched out in the meat business. 
fa October, 1894, he was chosen a member of: the police, 
and has acted as patrolman and station house keeper, 
holding the latter position at the time of his death. Of 
the six brothers with whom he was brought up, only 
two, Andrew J. and Horace T., survive him. Of three 
sisters, orily one, Mrs. Eliza Etsell, of Brooklyn, is living. 
Capt. € k is survived by his wife and two sons. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 

aged seventy-two, who was 
drowned in the harbor three weeks ago. His sloop was in 
collision with: the British schooner Wanderian. Capt. 
Crandall’s * body 
week’ and brought here for burial by steamer on Monday 
afternoon. He also was a skillful sailing master and had 
commanded yachts.—New York Sun, 

Endymion, schr., built at Lonbe 
George Lord Day from designs by 
launched on Novy. 18. 

The schooner yacht Duen, Countess Schimmelmann, 
of Copenhagen, is at the Erie Basin, New York, where 
she will remain for some time, her owner doing mission 
work among the seamen of the port. Last winter was 
spent in Chicago in similar work. 

A deed was filed on Nov. 17 by which J. Pierpont 
Morgan and Lewis Cass Ledyard transfer to the New 
York Y. C. the property on the north side of Fort -fourth 
street, 370ft. east of Sixth avenue, with plot 75 by 100.5 
for a nominal consideration. The stamps attached to the 
deed show the value of the property to be $148,000. This 
is the property which Mr. Morgan presented to the yacht 
club several months ago as the site for a new club house, 
which is now in the course of construction. 
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Ganoeing. 


American Canoe Association, 1899-1900. 


Lanentee, W. G. MacKendrick, 200 Eastern avenue, Toronto, 
‘an. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Herbert Begg, 24 King street, Toronto, Can. 
Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Thirty-second street aud avenue A, 


Bayonne, N. je 
Diviston Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., H: C, Allen, Trenton, N. J. 
Rear-Com., Lewis H. May, New York. 
Purser, Arthur H. Wood, Trenton, N. J. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., John S. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Jesse J. Armstrong, Rome, N.Y. 
Purser, C. Fred Wolters, 14 East Main street, Rochester, N. Y. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Frank A. Smith, Worcester, Mass. 
Rear-Com., Louis A. Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Purser, Frederick Coulson, 406 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 


NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., i McD. Mowatt, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Rear-Com., ‘E. C. Woolsey, Ottawa, Ont., Can. 
Purser, J. E. Cunningham, Kingston, Ont., Can. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Wm. C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich. »* 


Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
we Frederick W. Dickens, 1306 Grand avenue, Milwaukee, 


is. 
Regatta Committee: R. 
chairman; 





Easton Burns, Kingston, Ont., Can., 
Herbert Begg, Toronto; D. B. Goodsell, Yonkers, NY. 


Meet of 1900, Muskoka Lake, Aug. 3-17. 
Official organ, Forest anp brasny, 





A Few Stray Leaves from the 
Log of the Frankie. 


BY THE COMMODORE. P 


_ We found the dam at the Hazard mill repaired and 
in good condition, as indeed all of the fish dams and 
mill dams along the river appear to be this year, the 
prolonged low water affording the needed opportunity. 
We usually shoot this dam without trouble, but to-day 
we found no available shoot, and were obliged to make 
a portage, which was easily done by shooting the canoes 
by hand over the old broken-down fish trap in the dam 
aiter they were lightened of our weight. We had ex- 
pected to camp here at the Hazard mills, but on landing 
below the dam to prospect for an available camp site 
absolutely none was found—-the sandy bank was densely 
overgrown with willows and weeds, and there was no 
water nearer than the mill, which is ‘not on the river, 
but on the smaller arm to the left of the broad island 
which lies here; and as the mill was nearly half a mile 
away it was unanimously voted unavailable; so we re- 
luctantly re-embarked and pushed on down, scanning the 
banks closely as we proceeded, hoping to discover a 
spring and room to camp near it. We had a troublesome 
time negotiating the rough, intricate falls, which ex- 
tend for half a mile or more below the dam, and all 
had to disembark more than once before we succeeded 
in working through them. 

Around the bend to the right, a couple of miles below, 
we sighted an old house not far from the river, and as it 
was rapidly growing dark, and we could at least get water 
here, we decided to land and make the best of it. In- 
vestigation developed a peculiarly unfavorable location, 
but a camp was finally made. Lacy’s and the Doctor’s 
canoes were carried up on top of the high bank, where 
they lay completely hidden from sight in the weeds and 
high stubble of an old wheat field; George’s canoe was 
laid out on a little gravel spit projecting from a little 
gully in the bank, her stern lying up in the gully, while 

er bow dipped down into the water, the boat lying at 
such a steep angle that George had to dig his elbows 
and toes into her ribs all night to keep from fetching 
away bodily down into her extreme bow, while I made 
up my camp with my canoe afloat for the night, securely 
moored to the bank by her bow and stern painters. 

The camp stove was buried in the weeds and stubble, 
and getting supper proved to be a matter of some little 
difficulty. To crown my discomfort, the wind chopped 
around after I had the fire made and the supper well 
under way, and I had the smoke and draft from the stove- 
pipe squarely in my face. To cap the climax, just as I 

d finished the coffee and was reaching for it to set it 
off the stove, I managed to‘upset the lid off the coffee- 
pot into the frving pan full of eggs, and to drop the 
dirty, greasy;smutty old rag I had been using all through 
the to handle the hot cooking utensils with, into 
the pot of boiling coffee. With a volley of forceful and 
expressive language (quite unfit for publication, George 
says, ps excusable under the circumstances), I 
i ‘ee pot off the stove on one side, and the fry- 


. 


was found near East Hampton last “ 


ing pan on the other. Lacy, who was beautifying himself 
for supper, retired behind his tent to iaugh; the Doctor 
took a walk down the bank for, the same purpose, while 
George stood his ground and. hee-hawed like an in- 
fernal donkey until he could have been heard across the 
river, A fresh start was made, and supper finally ac- 
complished by lantern light. The place was unanimously 
and not inappropriately named Camp Damnation. 

I enjoyed the sensation of sleeping afloat last night, 
and a very peculiar one it was, After getting in there 
was a good deal of moving around to do, in getting 
things arranged for the night, and at every turn or motion 
the canoe rocked violently, and the same care was of 
course necessary to prevent a capsize that is required in 
running the’ boat. The close quarters and the rocking 
and swaying of my little canopy gave me a decidedly sea- 
sick sensation, and I felt quite qualmish until I was 
snugly and comfortably ensconced in my blankets, when 
the boat-Jay still enough; but all night, at every move or 
turn, the canoe would sway and rock from side to side. 
Take it all in all, the experiment was a success, and I 
quite enjoyed it. 

After breakfast this morning a formidable looking, 
heavily bearded mountaineer, caine armed and hor- 
ribly reel-footed, accompanied by two or three big, 
strapping, well-armed boys and as many dogs, was ob- 
served bearing down on the camp. Consternation pre- 
vailed for a few moments, as we were not hunting for 
trouble; but we stood our ground, never having ex- 
perienced anything but kindness and good-will from the 
natives on our several cruises before. The party on 
joining us proved to be both harmless and good- natured, 
for on my remarking that we had taken the liberty of 
squatting on his land over night and hoped he had no 
objections, he replied that he had none whatever, and 
that we were perfectly welcome. They were on squirrel 
hunting intent, and watched our packing and departure 
with great interest. 

The muddy water barely reached us last night, and we 
passed out of it this morning in a couple of hours and 
into water of marvelous purity, such as we have rarely 
seen, even in this beautiful mountain river. The day’s 
cruise was short—only ten miles to ourecamp at the 
mouth of Flint Creek, where we arrived at about 1:30. 
We waded up the soft, muddy creek to the spring in its 
right bank, about 50 yards above the river, where we 
took lunch, after which we went leisurely into camp 
and went a-fishing for the rest of the afternoon. The 
event of the day’s cruise was the successful running of 
the vast expanse of reefs known as McCoy’s Falls. 

The river is extremely broad—nearly half a mile in 
places—and correspondingly shallow, and at such a low 
stage the water is so thin that the following of the boat 
channel is a matter of necessity, and even then the falls 
are hard enough to navigate. The channel goes in at the 
head of the falls, close up under the left bank, and is 
very plain for half a mile, when it veers out into the 
middle of the river and goes through a long, intricate 
series of reefs and small grassy islands in a long, nar- 
row, rippling mill race of a canal about rooyds. long, 
after which it continues on down more or less closely to 
the right bank. We have heretofore always failed to hit 
just the place where it veers out, and have gone too far 
down. and Have gotten tangled hopelessly in the reefs, 
where all that could be done was to wade and lift and 
drag the canoes around, over and among the reefs until 
the channel was regained, when we have had the pro- 
voking experience of looking up that rippling little canal 
from below; and the last time we had that experience 
I vowed that next time I would run down that channel 
if I had to drag my canoe back up over the reefs and 
start over again; so this cruise, having previously taken 
my bearings and noted well the appearance of the reef— 
an interminable series of rocks and grassy islands, which 
seem to completely block the river—I paddled out care- 
fully above it, and after a little search soon found the 
head of the canal, and we had the pleasure of dancing 
down over its rippling surface. We finally worked 
through the rest of the falls successfully, although at the 
expense of innumerable hang-ups for each and all of us 
in the shallow boat channels. 

As we approached the old stone dam at the head of 
the short, steep rapid a mile below the falls, caution 
was necessary, and considerable reconnoitering was 
done by standing up in the canoes. The water was so 
pure and transparent that every pebble and grain of sand 
on the rough, rocky, uneven bottom—in 6 to 1oft. of 
water—was visible, and it made all of us curiously dizzy 
as we glided along so far above the ground, apparently 
suspended in air. 

Investigation revealed the fact that care must be 
exercised here. The river pitched boisterously down a 
steep, rocky incline, about 1ooyds. in length, with an 
old stone dam at the head of the falls. George went down 
first to kodak the rest of us. He hung heavily on the 
old dam, and had to disembark in order to get off, but 
made the rest of the descent without special difficulty. 
I slipped over the dam successfully and made the run in 
safety at the expense of a few bumps from the rocks. 
Lacy got one or two heavy thumps before he reached 
the still water below, while the Doctor got down with 
his canoe right side up, but full of water, having nearly 
ripped the bottom out of her in coming over the dam. 
His canoe was baled out and he managed to keep her 
afloat till we reached our camp at Flint Creek, where, 
after lunch, she was inverted, when four or five long 
cuts were revealed all in a row, showing that she had 
had a tremendous rake from a sharp rock. Repairs were 
quickly and easily made after the canoe had thoroughly 
dried out in the sun. 

As we approached a long series of reefs, half a mile 
above Bloomery, which seemed to extend clear across 
the river, we noticed a tall, Apollo-like darky, with as 
villainous a face as I ever saw, propelling a long, flat 
— with the usual long pole, a little way ahead of us. 
Te was a graceful cuss, and we couldn’t help admiring 
his splendid physical proportions and the careless.ease 
with which he sent his cumbersome craft over the water 
as he stood on the stern thwart wielding his long pole, 
albeit we voted that we would not care to meet him alone 
on a dark night if he thought we had the price of a drink 
about our persons. He gazed at us curiously and with 
interest as we approached. Not caring to go to the 
trouble of hunting out the boat channel, I inad 






















































































































































































































































































































































asked hitn whete it was, atid suggested to him to go 
ahead and we would follow him through. He obligingly 
did so, but his opinion of*us at once fell too. He told 


us that we would never live through Watson’s Falls, two 
of three miles below, and we affected to make light of 


his warning, which he attributed to our ignorance. We 
finaly left him astern, and we heard him say to an 
ancient fisherman anchored in midstream in a boat close 
at hand, “Them fellers don’t know no more about the 
river than nothin’.” “That’s all right,” said George to 
Lacy and me, “but I noticed that he hung up twice in 
—- through those reefs, while we didn’t touch a 
rock. 

While we were paddling leisurely through the broad, 
lake-like expanse of Newcomer’s Eddy, we were hailed 
several times by men along the bank, fishing, road mend- 
ing, etc., and warned that Watson’s Falls at the foot of 
the eddy below were dangerous, and that we risked our 
lives in attempting to run them. We appreciated the 
kindliness that prompted these people to warn us— 
strangers to the river apparently—of the danger we 
seemed to be blindly drifting into, but assuring our 
friendly monitors that we were familiar with the river and 
had run the falls before we pushed on. 

We found Watson’s Falls not at all dangerous, for the 
reason that at this low stage of the water they were 
simply unnavigable. At this point the river runs over 
a massive limestone ledge, which forms a complete dam, 
and which extends with a sloping face of some 10 or 12ft. 
fall for a couple of hundred yards down stream. This 
face is worn into innumerable crevices and fissures by 
the water, and at the present stage the river simply re- 
solved itself into hundreds of little brooks, which ran 
off down these fissures and crevices, uniting and re- 
uniting into a wonderful lacework of brooks, rocks and 
islets. Innumerable bush-covered islands, large and 
small, dotted the surface of the ledge, and so filled the 
river bed that it was impossible to see very much of 
the falis from any one place. . 

We landed on the ledge at the head of the falls, near 
the right bank, and George and I waded and scrambled 
and climbed over the rocks and through the water and 
across the brooks and among the islands, until we were 
in sight of the foot of the falls, giving the river a careful 
inspection, and after picking out a practicable route we 
returned to the canoes. Near the foot of the falls a 
number of the channels unite in a full, bold stream, about 
the size of Middle River; this stream falls over a broken 
rocky part of the ledge in a heavy, rough fall, with such 
sharp twists and turns among the rocks below that it 
is unsafe to attempt to run it, so a portage was decided 
upon here. 

On reaching the canoes we embarked and worked our 
way carefully down the falls, running down the little 
brooks wherever practicable, and where a passage could 
not be made, or where a canoe would stick, getting out 
into the water or on the rocks and working them over 
by hand until we finally lay bunched above the rough, 
impassable fall. This was portaged by George getting 
out on a rock in the fall, while Lacy and I swung the 
canoes out around him into the fall. As they swung 
past him one at a time he eased them down over the 
fall and into the proper channel up under the lee of the 
fall by means of the bow and stern painters. It was a 
ticklish piece of work, and two of the canoes were nearly 
swamped in the passage, and I held on to George's 
painter too long, and she careened against the rocks until 
her decks and hatches were awash before George got 
control of her, while Lacy, who was handling my canoe, 
thoughtlessly threw the stern painter into the water 
after swinging the canoe out into the falls, instead of 
tossing the end of it to George, waiting to receive it 
out on the rock in the falls. All that saved her from 
disastrously swamping was the fact that just as she was 
on the point of smashing up broadside on upon the rocks 
a length or more out of reach, the loose painter was 
washed across George’s foot and around his ankle, and 
he snatched it up just in time to gain control of the 
canoe and avert an imminent disaster. The rémaining 
50 or 7Syds. of the falls were easily run. 

; F. R. Wess. 


Prolonging an Old Boat’s Life. 


Some time ago I cut from Forest AND STREAM a 
receipt for patching canvas canoes, thinking it might 
come in handy at some future date. Later it occurred 
to me that the principle might be adapted to repairing 
wooden boats. I had a St. Lawrence River skiff that 
was badly cheeked and rotten in places, and I had about 
given up all idea of ever using it again; but on looking it 
over I decided to try the Forest AND STREAM receipt, 
and now, after several months of use, I am in a position 
to say that the result has proved satisfactory. 

The boat is of lapetreak construction, and many of 
the seams had opened. I went entirely over the boat, 
first closing the seams as much as possible by drawing 
together with clout nails. Next, where there were cracks 
through the 3-16in. planking I cleaned the painted sur- 
face, and where the paint had blistered I removed all 
paint ‘by scraping. When the surface was in proper 
condition, I cut a strip of 80z. duck of a length and 
width to cover the crack (generally }%4in. was wide 
enough), and smeared one side by means of a stick with 
Lepage’s ‘liquid glue. The canvas was applied to the 
crack and pressed down, and the glue-stick drawn over 
the raveled ends, from the center outward, to make 
them adliere closely to the boat, and then the canvas and 
surrounding ‘wood was brushed over with enamel paint. 

The painting must be done before the glue sets, as 
the canvas is apt to warp otherwise. : : 

Open cracks %in. wide were covered in this manner, 
and also cracks at the butts of the strakes. After all 
the cracks were treated, I gave the boat two good coats 
of paint over all, and the result was a com tively 
smooth’ sutfiace, and one that was absolutely water- 


tight. 





Of course, an old boat repaired‘in this way will not | 


stand any rough uSage, and the patches are not proof 

against ing, dragged over rocks or’ even a sand 

beach, but by a little labor a boat that ony 

worthless may be made serviceable for an ind e time. 
er aha J. B. Buena. 
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Pifle Fange and Gallery. 


' Cinciaonati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O., Nov. 26.—The Cincinnati Rifle Association held 
its regular shoot to-day, at 200yds., off-hand, German ring target. 
Gindele was high on the king target with the score of 210. Troun- 
stine was high on the honor target with a score of 
score: 
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Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send fo 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 30.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club. John Wright, Mgr. 

Nov. 30.—Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Au- 
dubon Gun Club. Live birds and targets. 2 

Nov, 30.—Newark, N. J.—Smith Brothers’ grounds; 25 live birds, 
$10 entrance, and miss-and-outs. 

Nov. 30.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Fourth annual Thanksgiving Day tour- 
nament of the Bison Gun Club, F. P. O’Leary, st. 

Nov. 30.—Chicago, ii —Teenkestring Day shoot of the Garfield 
Gun Club. Live birds. W. Meek, Py, 

Nov. 30.—Hutchinson’s Mills, near White Horse, N. Y.—Thanks- 
giving Day shoot of Walsrode Gun Club. Geo. N. Thomas, Sec’y. 

Dec. 5-6.—Rahway, N. J.—Live-bird shoot of the Rahway Gun 
Club. Clarence mbert, Mgr. 

Dec. 5-8.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Thomas Donley’s third international 
tournament. About $1,500 guaranteed. Targets and live birds. 

Dec. 12-15.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Watson’s Park tournament. 
John Watson, Station R, Chicago, Ill. 

Dec. 16.—Batavia, N. Y.—E cup contest for championship at 
a, between Messrs. W. R. Crosby, holder, and Fred Gilbert, 
challenger. : 

Dec. 19.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Open shoot of the 
Emerald Gun Club. Live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Vice-Pres. 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Amateur tournament of the 
Club. P. Himmelstein, Sec’y. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 
un.contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 
andicap free-entry contest. 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, Il.—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 


1900. 


Ont., Can.—Annual tournament of the 
,500 in prizes. Open to the world. H. 





Jan 16.-19.—Hamilton, 
Hamilton Gun Club; 
Graham, Sec’y. 

Jan. 17-18.—Danville, Ill.—Sconce-Cadwallader invitation shoot. 
Live birds and targets. John Parker, Mgr. 

Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high guns). Capt. A. R. Smith, Sec’y. 

April 2—New York_Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Edward Banks, y: 

April _18-21—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament 
ef the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 


ec’y. 

May 7.—Chicago, Ill.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y,—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates P 


Sec’y. 
June 5-7.—Columb S-Otie Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
y- 


ment. J. C. Porterfiel 
June 11.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 


American Handicap 


target tournament, Edward Banks, Sec’y. 
Aug. 2%-30.—Arnold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Gribert 
tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


. In the absence of the Editor of this department all commu- 
nications intended for publication should be addressed to the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 








Owing to a surplus of orders, the Savage Arms Company are 
now enlarging their works, having secured a ten-acre site on which 
new buildings are to be erected. They are quadrupling their 
power and machinery, and expect that the new factory will have a 
capacity of 30,000 rifies per year. They desire to announce to their 
customers that the delays which have arisen in filling orders are 
due solely to the lack of sufficient quantity of guns. They et 
these delays, and assure the public that next year goods will be 
supplied promptly. For the enlarged business of the year the 
company states that Forest anp STREAM is in a measure re- 
sponsible, for, since they key all their advertising, they are able 
to know positively as to this. 


When Mr. Abel Crook and Dr. W ) 
of the well-known Fountain Gun Club, of that city, planned to 
take the members of the club and their friends to the monthly 
shoot at Dexter Park on Thursday of last week in_the sumptu- 
ously fitted parlor car Columbia of the Brooklyn zee Transit 
Company, they evolved something.new and startling. Lunch and 
trimmings were served en route, both eins 

leasant social shoot was also envoyed. hile 

‘ountain Gun Club is possessed of several gray hai 
them—and the two above-named in particular—also 
of considerable gray matter. 


ee 
Saturday, Dec. 2, are all 
a stock 


n, of Brooklyn, members 


oe son ae 
of live birds. In match, as well as the sweep- 
stakes shot before and after the race, he will provide the best 
ee es : ee ene Ser 
herings ai grounds. The easiest reach - 
yadhurst is to take the train to Rutherford en the Erie KR. 
oe ee ol Neon ue Gal sete 
city direct to ; it is about a short hour’s from 
' Newark by trolley. - ‘7 Sener. Star! 
* The Audubon Gp Cat of: Belial, Hi eis is Sell onl 
birds and and also a vi tive binds, After the 
shoot a will be served. 





Sette GEG 


of Utica, N.; ¥., was.in the city the latter part 
on Saturday afternoon took a trip out to Inter- 

with J, A. H. Dressel, secretary of the 
a view’ to looking over ‘the 


in al ity ‘the park association will: install four 
Hal: sete. of -Fullord’s livebird Fraps a8 the tame have 


ven 
wherever in: The Riverton Gun Club, 
of is about to take out one of its old sets and put in 


a set of "s traps. This is a testimonial to the excellence of 
Mr. Fulford’s inventions. ; 

The recent victories of King’s semi-smokeless powder are u2- 
doubtedly very gratifying to Tom Keller, the Eastern t of. the 
King Powder Company, through whose hustling es is powder 
has © very spomular among the rifle experts. ¢ wonderful 
performance of M. Dorrler in the recent 100-shot championship 
match at Greenville, N. J., in which he scored 2,246 on the German 
ring-target at ds., broke the record that had been held for fifteen 
years, and L. P. Hansen at the same tange scored 240 points, 
equally the best 10-shot score on record. 

During the progress of the shooting at the New South Wales 
Gun Club’s Speotlag last month the trapper drew a bird from 
the basket, and was just about to place it in the trap, when he 
noticed something unusual. On examination the bird was seen to 
have four legs. ¢ supplementary ones were placed just behind 
the ordinary ones, and were joined together and attached to ‘the 
body by a piece of gristle. Otherwise the bird was perfectly 
formed and evidently a strong flier. A suggestion was made that 


_the club supply birds with four wings, and long ones at that. 


Mr. L. H. Schortemeier, 


vice-president of the Emerald Gun 
Club, writes: “The Emerald 


Gun Club, of New York, having no 
regular club shoot during December, will hold an open shoot at 
Lebohner’s Dexter Park on the club’s regular monthly day, Tues- 
day,’ Dec. 19, beginning at 10 A. M. The day will be devoted to 
handicap sweeps and miss-and-outs at live birds. This will be 
an o shoot, and all shooters are welcome. Mr. Lebohner 
promises to supply a fine lot of birds. 


The great Omaha-Kansas City intercity team race is now a thing 
of the past, and the Nebraskans have gone home with colors 
flying and bands playing. About two years ago Kansas City de- 
feated the cream of Chicago’s trap shots, and hope ran high 
within the. breasts of the Kaw shooters that victory would again 
perch upon their banner, but it was not to be, for Parmelee’s 
crack shots finished two birds ahead of their opponents. Such are 
the fortunes of war! 


John Wright has chosen Tuesday, Dec. 12, as the date for the 
Brooklyn Gun Club’s all-day shoot at Dexter Park. This will be 
a live-bird shoot, and the programme will consist of three events 
at 5, 7 and. 10 birds respectively. If Mr. Wright doesn’t have 
too many shooters, something that is liable to happen at his in- 
vitation gatherings, there will be miss-and-outs to follow as long 
as the daylight ts. 


Catalogue No. 12 of the Ideal Mfg. Co., wiiich has just been 
received, contains new matter and supersedes all former lists. 
The improved tools appeal strongly to the specialist with rifle or 
shotgun. Copies of this catalogue will be sent free on appli- 
cation. 

The Brooklyn Gun Club will hold a shoot on the club’s. grounds 
at Brooklyn on Thanksgiving Day. Shooting will begin. promptly 
at 1 o’clock P. M. 





¢ 
Omaha—Kansas City. 

Kansas City, Nov. 25.—The intercity team contest between ten 
men from Omaha and a like number of local shooters: was con- 
cluded here to-day, and resulted in a win for Omaha by two birds, 
the final score being Omaha 439, Kansas City 437, a percentage of 
878 for the wictors and 874 for the vanquished. The contest began 
Friday morning, and six men from each team shot their 50 birds 
on this day, and at its close Omaha had a decided advantage, 
being 11 birds in the lead and having won four of the six in- 
dividual contests, ticing one and losing the other. While the 
local men got little glory out of the first day, they more than made 
up for it te-day, and though they did not succeed in winning the 
contest, they can get some satisfaction out of the knowledge of 
having won five of the ten contests and tied in another.’ This 
was brought about by their winning all four of the races to-day— 
that, too, from Omaha’s strongest quartette. 

The weather during the two days of the contest was cold and 
bleak, and not such as would be conducive to good birds. Never- 
theless, those trapped during the shoot were as fine a lot, taken 
collectively, as one will see in many a day, and Elliott Brothers, 
who furnished them, are entitled to no little credit for their quality, 
while the Fulford traps that were used also added snap to them. 
Mr. John J. Hallowell was referee and Mr. Hugh Carnahen scorer. 

The affair will be concluded with a banquet to-night. 


First Day, Friday, Nov. 24. 


PORTER—SCHROEDER,. 


_This was the first pair selected to oppose each other in the inter- 
city team race, and these inaugurated the contest at 10:35. Porter 
was the first up, it having been decided to have first a Kansas City 
man and then an Omaha man lead off. This contest was some- - 
thing of a surprise for the Kansas City men, as Porter is rated 
one of their very best shots, while on the other hand Schroeder is 
not looked 2 as particularly strong, though of course he is a 

‘ood shot. He is also somewhat handicap by having only one 

nger on his left hand. Porter did not shoot up to expectations, 
especially at the finish, when he let down perceptibly. His first 
loss occurred on the 4th round, when he lost a circling incomer 
dead out of bounds, which was by no means a fast bird. His 
8th, a rapid driver, was missed clean; the 20th, a direct Jeft-quar- 
terer, went over the boundary. The 25th, a wicked twisting out- 
goer, beat him. The 40th was a very similar bird, and it, too, got 
away. The loss of his 47th was a piece of hard luck. In the round 
he.< a bird that was caught im the trap, and though he killed 
it nicely after it got free it to go-as a no bird, and the sub- 
stitute that he got was too fast for him. Poor head work lost 
him his 49th, for he permitted this bird to walk quite a distance 
from the trap without calling it, and thereby it gai an advan- 
tage that he could not overcome, especially as it went very fast 
after it started. He wound up by missing his last one. His score 
of 42 is mot up to his avera; He used his first. barrel quite 
effectively, but when this failed to connect he was not very strong 
with his second. His best kills were his 13th, 14th, 16th, 2ist, 24th, 
29th and 3ith. He also, had 4 sitters in his lot. 

Schroeder started in very raggedly, and for a time his first barrel 
‘was practically worthless, but he atoned for this in a great 
measure. by séfisational execution with the second. This made it 
appear that he was getting much the hardest birds, but such would 
not have been the case had he used his first with. better effect. 
He had one bad streak during the early part of the race, as he 
lost 4 out.of 5 from the 5th to the 19th round inclusive. None 
of these birds was hard, with the exception of the first, which had a 


pecu _farrying flight. After the loss of his 9h he ran 22 
straight. Then he missed his 32d, a fast left-quarterer. His 42d 
was dead out, and his 47th got away clean. 

Thus he finished with 43, and beat his strong opponent 1 bird. 
There is some in this. However, he had. luck, for his 
Sth was Getiaeed agsinet the wire. In this round he killed .a bird 


> dd the trap, and this was the substitute. In this 
‘ he outlucked his. pnt, as he was not so 
when he had a similar + His best kills were his 
18th, 32d, 38d and 37th. One sitter was all that fell to 
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Dec. 2, 1899.] a 


BERESHEIM—ALLEN. 


second couple in the race was Gus Beresheim and W. S. 
Allen. This time f was the Omaha man’s turm to lead off. Great 
things were expected from this pair, as each had a local reputation 
for excellent performance. In this respect no one was disap- 
pointed, excepting perhaps in the total; but it is often the case 
that big scores do not always signify good shooting, and this was 
largely the case here for each of the principals gave a ac- 
count of himself, and made numerous marvelous kills. The char- 
acter of the birds in this race was simply remarkable, and nothing 
equaling them has come under my observation since the Parmelee- 
Brewer match, Their vigor and activity was pleasing to behold, 
at least to the spectator, and the total of 43 that each of the prin- 
cipals put up was a most creditable pine of shooting. To 
enumerate the good kills made woul _sequize a mention of 
nearly every bird scored, while to the credit of the contestants it 
can also be said that the lost birds were all very fast. This lot 
showed but a single sitter, Beresheim’s 46th. 

Beresheim had 3 dead of out bounds, and Allen 1. Allen’s 12th, 
which is scored lost, he never shot at. On this occasion the 
shooter went to the score and called “Pull.” A bird was liberated 
from No. 1 trap promptly, and flew directly to the shooter; the 
latter made no effort to shoot, and after the bird had flown away 
claimed a balk because the trap did not go all the way down. 
This the referee would not allow because the bird flew promptly 
and because the failure of the trap to open all the way had in no 
way interfered with the shooter, not having obstructed his view, 
as the bird came toward him from the trap. This brought about 
a vigorous protest, but the decision. stood, and the bird was re- 
corded lost. At this juncture the Omaha men are still 1 in the 
lead. 

Beresheim shot a Greener gun, Smokeless shells and Schultze 
pouaes Allen shot a Parker gun, Smokeless shells and E C 
powder. 
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HICKMAN—BRUCKER. 


The two above mentioned were the next called to put forth their 
eftorts in their respective clubs’ behalf. Hickman showed the best 
form, though he was weak on low-flying left-quartering outgoers. 
At one time in his second string of 25 he drew a bunch ot this 
kind and lost 3 birds right together, though 2 of these were dead 
out of bounds. He lost 2 birds of an incoming tendency; but both 
these birds were very fast and also towered somewhat. Taking it 
altogether, his shooting was very good, as the birds were nearly on 
a par with those trapped in the previous contest. The only or- 
dinary bird he lost was his last one. His best kills were his 26th, 
28th, 36th and 43d. One sitter was all that he got. Brucker is one 
of the older class of shvoters, and being somewhat advanced in 
years his sight is a trifle impaired. He states that it is difficult 
for him to locate a dark-colored bird promptly in such light as 
prevailed during this contest. Then he is also weak on incoming 
towerers, as half of his misses occurred on birds of this kind. Some 
of these were fast birds that came back rapidly. His Ist, 24th, 26th 
and 43d were outgoers of much activity. His 44th, however, was 
lost through carelessness and the failure to use his second barrel 
promptly. This bird was knocked down with the first, and the 
shooter supposed that it would be readily gathered, but such was 
not the case, and the bird succeeded in stru pling out of bounds, 
which the second barrel would have readily prevented. This 
showed rather a lack of head work on the part of the shooter. His 
best kills were his 6th, 19th and 47th. One sitter is all he drew. 
His aggregate was 40, 2 birds short of his opponent’s, so that to 
Hickman Soe the credit of putting Kansas City in the lead, 
as Omaha was 1 to the good at this stage of the race. The birds 
in this race were also a superb lot, though not uniformly so fast a 
lot. One of Hickman’s losses was the hardest kind of luck. This 
was his 40th, which was stopped by an excellent second, but after- 
ward struggled out when the boy went to retrieve it. 

Both Hickman and Brucker shot Smith guns, Trap shells and 
Schultze powder. 
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READ—CURTICE. 


When this pair got together the expected happened—that of 
pitting a man out of form against one who is shooting strongly, 
which invariably occurs in races of this nature, though of course 
it is difficult to say who this man will be. Unfortunately it de- 
volved ee Curtice, whom the knowing ones would readily con- 
cede to be the better shot of the two. owever, in this instance 
he displayed most irregular time, and also shot with little 
judgment, so that his opponent, who was right on edge and brimful 
of confidence, actualy ran away from him and beat him 6 birds. 
rhe plumber negotiated his first 24 birds in captivating style, and 
the Omaha men were correspondingly elated, for this was materially 
increasing their lead all the while. The run of 24 was the best up to 
this point in the match. His first miss occurred on the 25th bird, a 
very fast driver. In his second string of 25 he did not fare so well, 
as he lost 4 All his losses were good birds, with the exception 
of the last one, and this was an incomer. His best kills were his 
19th, 20th, 32d, 38d and 38th, while he got but one sitter. His score 
of 45 was the best so far, and gave his team a decided advantage. 

Curtice’s shooting was very poor, as well as irregular, and it 
was evident by the time that he displayed that he was out of 
form. At times he would shoot quickly, and then again he would 
become methodical, while his misses occurred on all kinds of 
birds and at any time. He lost his first bird, which was a good 
one; but a little later on he bunched 3 misses together on very 
ordinary birds, and this is the style hé showed all through the race. 
Omaha now has a lead “* 5 of which were secured in this race. 

Read shot a_ Smith Trap shells and Schultze powder. 
Curtice shot a Greener gun, Trap shells and Schultze powder. 
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COCKRILL—S MEAD. 
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Smead showed good form, too, and was equal to most occa- 
sions, and though he made no great runs he succeeded by con- 
sistent shooting in landing his man. Excellent time and judgment 
accomplished ‘this, so that it is only prope to add his form was 

cod. His best kills were his 2d, 8th, Iith, 18th, 47th and 50th. - 

owever, he had four sitters, more than any other one man. 
The birds at this juncture h deteriorated considerably and 
were about on a par with those shot in the first race. } 

Smead’s score of 46 is the best up to date, though the birds are 
in some measure responsible for this, as they were not nearly so 
active as in the three previous races. The outcome of this race 
adds one more to Omaha’s lead, which is now 7. Smead shot a 
Greener gun, Trap shells and Schultze powder. Cockrill shot a 
Smith gun, Smokeless shells and Schultze powder. i 

Technically Smead really scored one more bird, as his 4ist, 
which was lightly hit. lit in bounds, and the boy that went to re- 
trieve it actually got hold of the bird, but let it get away, and it 
afterward flew out of bounds. According to strict interpretation of 
the rules, this was a dead bird. 
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BRAY——-HERMAN. 


C. C. Herman is looked upon as one of Kansas City’s best 
pigeon shots, while there are plenty of Nebraska people who are 
willing to pin their faith to Dan Bray. When these shooters met 
every one looked for a capital competition; but here again they were 
disappointed, as Herman failed to make good, and was actually 
beaten 5 birds. Bray was about right, and put his loads in the 
proper place with seemingly little effort, so that at the finish he 
had the great aggregate of 47. The birds in this race were far su- 
perior to those of the preceding one, and it took quick, ,accurate 
work to negotiate many of them, so that this score of Bray’s, which 
is the best of the day, was a very creditable piece of shooting. 
Bray’s best kills were his 3d, 7th, 12th, 29th, 35th, 43d, 44th and 
46th. He drew not a single sitter. 

Herman shot poorly, and used equally bad head work, and the 
loss of nis first bird must be attributed to this. The bird was a 
sitter, and he permitted it to walk 5 or 6yds. from the trap, so that 
when it started jt had a very good chance to get away. When it 
took wing it proved a very fast one, and the shooter was unable 
to negotiate it. This he followed-up by missing the very next one, 
an ordinary bird. He now pulled himself together and killed the 
next 19 in fine style; but dhe this he again seemed to lose his 
time, so that he lost 4 out of the next 6 birds. Three of these 
were dead out of bounds. One he should not have lost at all, for 
a man went to retrieve it and a dog got loose ayd chased it out of 
bounds, when apparently a cautious man would have gathered it. 
Had he claimed a balk the referee would very probably have al- 
lowed him another bird. He made one more run of 19 and then 
lost 2 out of his remaining 4. Incomers were evidently his Jonah 
birds, as he missed 3 of this kind. His best kills were his 11th, 
12th, 46th and 48th, 

Bray shot a Smith gun, Smokeless shells and Schultze powder. 
Herman shot a Smith gun, Trap shells and Schultze powder. 
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Second Day, Saturday, Nov. 25. 


DAVE ELLIOTT—R. KIMBALL, 


These were the shooters who resumed operations on Saturday 
morning, and as they are nearly equal in shooting skill a close 
contest was in order if each shot up to form. Elliott fulfilled ex- 
pectations and put up a fast race. He was pitted against a most 
active lot of birds, and to show a total of 46 required fine kills 
on his part, which he was fully equal to. His first loss was on a 
very fast twisting bird, but his second one, an incomer, should 
have been stopped within bounds. The next one to escape was also 
a wicked one; but his final one, an outgoer, was an ordinary bird. 
The kills he made that merit mention were his 3d, 6th, 7th, 9th, 
30th, 33d, 46th, 47th, and 48th. 7 

R. Kimball lost his 2d and 3d birds, both of which should have 
been killed, as they were easy; but from this on he seemed to col- 
lect himself and shot a very mixed race, for though he lost 4 more 
birds, all of them were good, strong birds, while his 30th was prob- 
oy the fastest trapped during the entire contest. He was ver 
lucky in gathering his 24th, as this bird went far out and feil 
almost against the wire. This was an exceptionally fast bird. 
His deserving kills were his i2th, 13th, 24th, 26th, 29th, 34th, 37th 
and 4ist. owever, he had two sitters, while Elliott had none. 
By beating his opponent 2 birds, Dave Elliott reduced Omaha’s 
big lead of 11 birds to 9. The birds in this race were very good, 
notwithstanding the bleak, raw and very cold day. This lot of 
birds was almost on a par with the Allen-Beresheim birds. El- 
liott shot a Winchester gun, Leader shells and Schultze powder. 


Kimball shot an Evans gun, Smokeless and Trap shells and Du 
Pont powder. 


Diciise.” AERADEDALLALsibah tee ene 
Kansas City..999%992%2999229032 535934 5-28 
Sencecesnscesssone isesess 
222222222222022222222222 0-2-4 
Rint, AUDARRASER EARS 128429 
Omaha........ 20*221222222212111110122 22 
5281142521444353422528114 
SERTOSSS IIIT aaa 852 88 0 toe us 


T. KIMBALL—STOCKWELL. 


_ When this couple showed up it was surmised that Omaha would 
increase its lead somewhat, as Stockwell is a man of matured years 
and his cqoneht is none too good, so that it was expected the bad 
light would have some effect on his shooting. On the other hand, 
Tom Kimball is one of Omaha’s very best shots, and a man in the 
prime of life, so that his fellow members expected him to. score 45 
or better, and Stockwell was looked to for 43. However, the old 
man not only showed the best form and did the best shooting, but 
also used his head to better advantage. He made many fine 
kills and did great execution with his second barrel, so that it is 
impossible to enumerate all his good kills, as more than three- 
fourths of his birds were extra fast ones, and of the 5 he lost, all 
but one were good ones. Doubtless he surprised himself—and 
every one vr beating his strong opponent 4 birds, and 
thereby cut down. Omaha’s lead to 5. 

Tom Kimball’s, showing was the disappointment of. the Omaha 
contingent. He gave a good account of himself in the first 25, but 
‘in the final string he lost his time and his head. Once he forgot 
himself to such an extent as to accept a bird when .two were 
liberated from the same trap;. but after shooting once and missing 
he permitted the birds to fly out of bounds without shooting his 
second barrel. Of course, this bird had to be scored lost. In the 
second string he lost 6 birds out of his first 12. Regardless of the 
fact that he shot raggedly, he made some fine kills, among which 

i t Zist. Sist, 39th. S5th, 48th and 50th, There was 
not a single sitter in this lot of birds, 


489. 


Stockwell shot a Greener gun, Trap shells and Schultze powder. 
Kimball shot a Grant .gun, Smokeless shells and Du Port powder. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


rgintat, SENSEI EEA A 
Omaha,...e+..19912902212922122012229122 2-28 
" PELAUEE es engaataesesase 
‘ 202%020211*0120111299122 2-18-41 
2481454853422128152225214 
op seces Tats 1s 
SEPALS AA UREA 
1221222231211101201110211 2-22-45 
CAMPBELL—CRABILL. 


Each team had been reserving its strong men for the finish, and 
now Campbell and Crabifl were to try conclusions. The Kansas 
City man was not expected to show up ver strongly, as he had 
been confined to bed by illness for several days previous. Never- 
theless, he demonstrated that he possessed marked ability, and his 
friends’ confidence in him had not been misplaced, as he beat his 
man, one of Omaha’s best, by 1 bird. Four of his six misses 
were the result of hard birds, while one, his 41st, an incomer, was 
dead out. His 23d was lost by his gun failing to work. He also 
scored many good kills, of which his 5th,.10th, 16th, 19th and 29th 
deserve special mention. : 5 : 

Crabill got a running start, as he killed his first 19 straight, after 


“which he got in a rut and lost 5 out of 12. He followed this up 


with another run of .15, and then lost 2 together, so that he 
finished with 43, which left Omaha 4 in the lead and one more race 
to be decided. The majority of Crabill’s misses occurred on good 
birds. He also killed his hart of fast_ones, and his total is very 
good for such a fast lot of birds. His star kills were his 5th, 
21st, 22d, 35th, 39th and 46th. 

Campbell shot a Winchester gun, Smokeless shells and nS 
powder. Crabill shot a Greener gun, Trap shells and Schultze 
powder. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


$2551285218511252425255384 
R K Campbell, KR SAK LPORERAY SC ZSRFARYNYYS CR 
Kansas City..212211012212212291222110 i 1—2% 
452144182829425455222959144 
NEAR SAARLLAAVITONSHTCAHTTRO 
1112101122111%1*22001122 1—21—44 
28152414484448538423881544 
F Crabill, NR HVAHESAKR MAN CZARAAART ELEM 
Omaha .......221289822222222222922022 * 0 2—22 
15135113584238311441543851 
SSN GN@EVANTSSTALITRA LR AAAS 
22202*222222221112212*9 2 9-21-48 
PARMELEE—GOTTLIEB. 


As a final, this brace was put on, and as each is conceded to be 
the strongest representative of their respective teams, as well as 
the pride of his city, this was of course the race in which the 
most interest centered. Then, too, it was the Kaw town shooters’ 
only hope, for if their man would put up a great score and his 
opponent showed ragged form it was yet possible for them to 
overcome the Omaha lead of 4. Kansas City’s man did not suc- 
ceed in winning the race for his team, for this was impossible in 
view of the score his opponent shot; and had he not lost that one 
duffer and finished with a clean score, his team would still have 
been 1 bird short. However, he got all the glory possible, as he 
outshot his man from every point of view, and also made the 
longest run and the highest score of the entire shoot. It is ques- 
tionable if he ever showed such form, and though I have seen 
him shoot many times I cannot recall an instance when he ap- 
——— his shooting of to-day, for it is rarely one sees such good 

irds trapped. 

Throughout the entire race his precision and judgment was great, 
his only miss occurring on a little hoverer, that dropped out of the 
load, and which was the poorest bird of the entire lot; but. this 
one fooled him, as above mentioned. The best kills he scored 
were his 2d, 4th. 7th, 8th, 17th, 22d, 26th, 27th, 338d, 34th, 35th and 
36th. His only loss occurred in the 12th round, agd thus he 
finished with a run of 88 straight. 

Parmelee shot his usual good race, and maintained his reputa- 
tion as a shooter of aed ability, and his score is an excellent 
one, owing to the fact that he was using a strange gun, having had 
the misfortune to break his regular pigeon gun a day or sc 

revious. He was quite lucky in sever instances, as he got 5 

irds that flew almost to the wire before they succumbed. Every 
one of them was a good strong bird and was hard hit, and in 
nearly every case they were stone dead when they stopped. In- 
comers troubled_him most, as two of his misses were the result 
<P ee His good kills were his 8th, 12th, 29th, 34th, 41st 
an th. 


Both shooters used Smith guns, Trap shells and Schultze powder. 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
4124248588112225214458584 





FS Parmelee, ALAQHMe—SETLATACNT LAR NAT 
maha....... Sioa'9955999419539503 oo a1 em 
SEA RPUSAd remae een tees 
KRVORA LAS NWAAGKA \ 
TSSS1999998909 989085 To io ee aT 
4858428388852 4415445112824 
CSGottlieh ARYELTAREAAHGAYASTKRA T 
Kansas City..999939 5920053235 9305 nod om 
OS CETSE CHEE ee Cote eet! 
FEES ZIG A> 
TES5as 000d 000s 0 ten Yes ee tsa 
Paut R. Lrrzxz. 
St. Louis Doings. 


St. Louis, Nov. 21.—John J. Sumpter and J. L. Crawford shot a 
match for the Busch medal to-day at Dupont Park, and this re- 
sulted in an easy win for Sumpter, as every one expected it 
would, for Crawford is virtually a novice at mafch shooting, and 
of course has little chance to beat such an old seasoned igeon 
shooter as Sumpter. However, he showed some ability to-day, as 
the birds were very good, and there was a good wind. While he 
scored but 19, he had 3 birds dead out of bounds. 

Sumpter finished with 22 and 1 dead out of bonds. 


This makes Sumpter’s third win of the medal. The score: 
Sumpter 


SUMPLEE -eeseeseeeeesseeeenenenserseesees 22 





Keystone Shooting League. 


PuILave.rnuta, Pa., Nov. 25.—The regular club shoot 
Keystone Shooting eague was held to-day. <A Pers at oll 
fast bisds and strong wind made good scores hard to make. Eames 
again won the shoot for the Keystone challenge cup, which is his 
second win in this series. The race now stands: Eames 2, Van- 
dergrift 2, Henry 1. Event No. 2 was the regular weekly club 
shock Vasey won with a clean score from a field of twelve 

On Thanksgiving Day the club will hold-a 15-bi 
$7.50 entrance, Rose system, to divide ceren. erage re 

The some pede, for oe cham peashie cup follow: 

one championship cup, ive birds’ . rise: 
10, Gerkle 10, Henry 9, Vandergrift 9, Foster T te 
gerald 7, Felix 7, Van Loon 7. 
eeetat: ro * ares 0. 
ub shoot, ive birds. handicap rise: i 
9, Fitzgerald 9, Landis 8, Foster 8, ant y ansersrift 10, Beary 


Eame: 
9, Johnson 8, Fitz. 


8, Stevenson 7 Eames 7, Felix 7,"MeFalie 7, Sono" ® Gerkle 





Clearview Gun Club. 


Pariapvetrata, Pa., Nov. 25.—The monthly shoot i 
Gun Club was held to-day. The main iran was i oe vente 
Fisher cup at 25 teagets handicap, unknown angles. Scores: 

Fisher, scratch, 24; Urian, scratch, 22; Elwell, Byds., 22: Downs 
id. 2; , 4yds., 17; Edwards, scratch, 15; Johnson’ scratch’ 
15; Hassan, 2yds., 13; Hill, 2yds., 10; Oliver 2yds., 10;’ Stevens, 
scratch, 9; Carr, dyds., 7; McConnell, Gyds, & , 











el ee enema 








































































































































































































































































































































FOREST AND STREAM. 





[Dec. 2, 1899. 


enn enn SS ney 


ON LONG ISLAND. . 


Fountain Gun Club. ; 


Nov. 23.—The Fountain Gun Club, about the oldest organization 
of the kind that has any life in it, held a most enjoyable shoot this 
afternoon at Dexter Park, L. I. It was a purely social affair, the 
almighty dollar cutting no figure in the events shot off. 

Invitations were issued to some lucky individuals asking them 
to join the members of the club at the corner of Flatbush avenue 
ond Fulton street, Brooklyn, at 12:30 prompt. At that point the 
club had the parlor car Columbia, of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company, in waiting, ready to convey the passengers—club mem- 
bers and their guests—to the grounds over the rails of the sur- 
face car company. While in transit, lunch was served on the, car 
in true dining car style; nothing was lacking; it was just great. 

The shoot was not playing second fiddle to the lunch by any 
means. There were twenty-one entries in the club event, 10 birds 
per man, each man to pay for his own birds, and to make his 
own handicap. In the 5-bird event which followed the club shoot 
a few pu& up $2 as a sweep, and a dark horse or two annexed 
the pot. 

At eT P. M. the special car called for the crowd, the Brook- 
lynites escorting the New York city contingent over the Brooklyn 
Bridge to the New York terminus, where, it being the height of 
the rush hour for home, the car and its contents attracted con- 
siderable interest from the crowd that was struggling for a foot- 
hold on the outgoing cars. : : 

One feature of the trip home was the holding of a club meeting 
at which Col. Sloane, Capt. Money, Jacob Pentz, W. L. Gardiner, 
Edward Banks, etc., were elected members of the organization. 

The credit of all the enjoyable features of the day must be 
given to Mr. Abel Crook, for a long time president of the club, 
and to Dr. W. Wynn, one of the oldest and best live-bird shots 
in and around New York city 

Scores were as follows: 


t Money, 31....1122212221—10 Adams, 29........... 2111022201— 8 
Barks 30... ber sae ul 2222220121— 9 Gardiner, 29........ 1110220211— 8 
Wynn, 90............ 1101111111— 9 Van Wicklen, 28...0211102011— 7, 
Allen, iveeescckett 2212012222— 9 Hunter, 28.......... 2001102110— 6 
Bady, B...60:se000% 211211101. 9 Brixey, 29.......... 1000210111— 6 
Bennett, 28.......-.+ 1122220212— 9 Connolly, 29........ 2200100011— 5 
Dr Webber, 28..... 2122022111— 9 Sloane, 27........... 00010*1012— 4 
Spratley, BD. 08 obec 2200212121— 8 Briggs, 30........... 0111200000— 4 
Wingert, 30......... 1002211211— 8 Murphy, 29......... 0210020100— 4 
Blankley, 27......... 2110201211— 8 Williams, 25........ 0001100102— 4 
Crook, 2B. ..ccsccre. 2102111021— 8 


Sweep, 5 birds: Brixey 5, Wingert 5, Van Wicklen 5, Wynn 4, 
Webber 4, Money 4, Banks 4, Gardiner 4, Spratley 4, Crook 4. 


Oceanic Rod and Gun Club. 


Nov. 27.—Following are scores of the Oceanic Rod and Gun 
Club’s shoot, held to-day at Rockaway Park. In the team race 
between the Fulton Gun Club and the Oceanics, seven-men teams, 
2h targets per- man, the home team won by a good margin. The 
return match will be shot on Dec. 11, on the grounds of the Fulton 
Gun Club. Scores: f 

Oceanic—Schorty 22, Dudley 22, Schubel 21, Jones 18, Diffley 13, 
Coleman 11, Owen 10—117. , 

Fulton—Schneider 18, Blake 17, W. Woods 16, Schoverling 13, 
Martens 6, A. Woods 6, Belts 5—81. 

The following events were also shot: 

Events: 

Targets: 
Schneider 
Schoverling 
Blake 
GAD ; ccdetevecsscccssccovetesscetes 
PIE: 6c cddocehvesoheverdidovouce 
W Woods ... 

A Woods .... 

Schorty 
Dudley 
Diffley 
Schubel 
Falco 
Kenna 
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Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, Nov. 25.—Regardiess of high winds, a dozen or more 
of our members put in an appearance at our club grounds this 
afternoon to er in the afternoon’s sport, it being the fifth 
monthly shoot for the free entry to the G. A. H. of 1900 

In event No. 5 a special prize, a handsome leather gun case, 
was offered, and after a lively struggle the prize was won by Wm. 
Hopkins, of Aqueduct, L. I., the champion bluerock smasher of 
the club. The scores follow: 








Fifth shoot for free entry in G. A. H., 1900: 
DE Weed) B.ii5. 6. dedstecetossce 1111110111101111110111011 
1111110111111911111111111—45— 5—ho 
Rtthie  Bhsvais 34 Tet esis ctede ie 0101101011011111101111111 
0011111111111110111001001—37—14—-50 
Pe, Boia thte secins oaweh ened 10011013.00111110111111111 
111111111111111111111300142— 6—48 
ee, Cis cp nes usrees coosvccunel 1111110111111111011101111 
1111111111111100110110111—43— 4—47 
Remeen, 6.55.6 .nds9de.d.cseiec +. .0111111110100001111171111 
1011101111101011111110111—39— 4—43 
PEL DF 55 00 sndpvh>enkees peaeeee 1111110111111011101101000 
111101111011110113.1101111—39— 3—42 
SU,  WDs dav apes athe Sant eee 1001100100101001000100110 
1010001101001101011101100—23—10—33 
Craft, guest ...... Rcocninenb besten 1110010001111000110111101 
1010110100110111100111111 —32 
Special prize shoot for gun case: : 
DEE, Bivcnicadensabys- oebnnkh 1101011111111111111111011—22— 3—25 
SAE, aes rcbecpendescs cocaine 1191.179111111911111101011—23— _ 2—25 
a a eR ERS 10009919111911111111111— 3—25 
PME MR Foo. pc soceces ones sapnuce 1291111101191111111111111—24— 4—25 
SE Ids bvicus cx ben teasetenteinee 1111111110010111101111111—21— 2-23 
Ties: 
BROOM, | Bo o.n0ncnscceds -1114111111111111101111111—24—. 3—25 
Gardiner, 2.. -1101210111111110111111111—22— 2—24 
Webber, 3. -1111101111111101110101011—20— 3—23 
Hatfield, 4..........00. - -1110011010011100111111111—18— 4—22 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 123 Events 
Targets: 251525 Targets 
RAO fos we Se TESS 2111 .. Hopkins 
PEPORE. peo cpebessrecenses ee eo eee 
TL civenns siubaeetite 22... .. Gardiner 
Eee 1712... Babcock 
MOU. Andsavciver cvetss 2014... Wright 
PMB Abs dpa idcavie e Bide: 58 717 


G. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 21.—At the monthl 
Emerald Gun Club, held at Dexter Park, t y, twenty-six shooters 
faced the traps and three made clean scores. The birds were a 
good lot and flew fast. The scores follow: 





pe ae. Wyds., i’ ints: » Send 
udson ........ — B maresractecaca 0222222228— 9 
Dr O’Connell....... aziz Clark ...... SS eqreseal 201222212*— § 
Twenty-eight yards. 6% points: 
Matte. o.5kns. dessks 1202011212— 8 Short ..............0001221i— gs } 
Twenty-eight yards, 6 points: 
Hillers .....<2-« +++ +1122122211;-10 Rathjen. ......... 9s ~ 6 
NEE <i hans exes - -1122211220— 9° Pillion’ ........ aoe i— 7 
Biliings* . .1022222222- § Dr Creamer ........ 7 
Dressel 9 Dr Stillman. ......o1"*21111— 6 
Dr .Kemble — 9 Brown .............0202022210— 6 
Joerger 111110— 8 Woelfel ...........::*100802082— 5 
Amend . 8 Dr Groehl..........2°01200022— 6 . 
nee B, 2% yards., 6 points: bests 
RED ncssne <i ape ante 8 "Donoghue ...21°12102"— 6 
Doncourt 7 Stuetsle -..,,,,.-...10100010m— 5 
Twenty-five yards, 5 points: ; 
Gollin sestees cease onboa220— 5 Lingo. )-+;.-, 2OMnOO— 6 
’ ¢ e ooo Me Haieaailit g eit 8 





live-bird shoot of the. 


. 6 birds: Sands 6, O’ Wallace 4, Stillman 4, 
Creams 4 Kemble « Linton 4 illion 4 O'Connell & Short & 
Amend 3, Dressel 1, Mohrmann : 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 25.—The final shoot for the November cup 
was held to-day on the club’s grounds, at Bay Ritige. Kenyon 
won to-day’s race, making a 25 score with the aid of his ‘liberal 
handicap. W. W. Marshall with a handicap of 6 wins the = 
with a score of 68. Banks, the scratch man, is second with 67; 
H. L. Kenyon, 10, and Henry Kryn, 3, are tied for third place 
with 66; L, Rhett, 5, is next with 63, and John Hallock, 3, fol- 
lows with 62. The conditions of the event are that a member must 
take pet in at least three weekly shoots in order to become eligible 
for the cup, and by taking part in more than three shoots in a 
month he has the privilege of countin 


his three best scores. Ties 
in the prize shoot, at 15 singles and 


pairs, will be shot off next 





Saturday. The scores: 
PE JM Sch ciecut cake esnene 10111111011011111000111100111010111—25 
BML, Deccbobcde be Sub sGuboGeGrsee 110101101001111111001111111101 —22 
Marshall, 6..... shit eseecowed 0011101111011111001111011011110 —22 
Ss inn onde de coswdesote seted 01111111110001110111101101101 —21 
Banks, Babies coapet unig ciee ac tae 1011100111011111110111111 —20 
SOA, Meesanshtavaspess aetna tha 1011101111910110011111011000 —18 
OE. | Buvth vo vscvistces ecw eda 1110011100101 111001100111101 —18 
Rasmus, 8........ pwboeuenscdsoen 100110001101100110001110100101001 —16 


Prize shoot, 10 pairs: Harrison, 1, 15; Banks, 0, 14; Kryn, 2, 14; 
Kenyon, 4, 14; Hallock, 3, 13; Rhett, 3, 13; Marshall, 5, 13; Not- 
— 2, 12; Adams, 1, 10; Chapman, 6, 7; Hagedorn, 2, 6; Wyckoff, 


"Prize shoot, 15 singles, 5 pairs: Banks 19, Hagedorn 19, Rhett ~ 


19, Wyckoff 19. Notman 18, Kryn 17, Hallock 17, Harrison 16, 
Kenyon 15, Chapman 9, Bretton 9. 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


East Sicc Uva Club 


Newark, N. J., Nov. 23.—The East Side Gun Club held its regu- 
lar club shoot on Smith Brothers’ grounds to-day. The birds were 
a mixed lot, some fairly good, but none very fast. Five men made 
clean scores, of whom three were in Class A. The club shoot 
was at 10 live birds, optional sweep, three moneys, Rose system. 
Following the club shoot were three sweeps, each at 5 live birds. 
The scores: ° 

Club shoot: 


Herrington, A, 29..1211221212—10 
Hassinger, A, 29...2112122211—10 





0, Mai Mcssnee *210122122— 8 
Ferguson, B, 27... .021022u212— 7 


Sinnock, A, 29...... 211211211110 Koegel, A, 29....... 0100212221— 7 
Canon, B, Tis cenenpe 1111112112—10 Fischer, B, 27....... 2101022022— 7 
Dr Davis, C, 25....1221111212—10 B Clinchard, B, 27.1002211101— 7 
Schorty, A, 29.....2012122122— 9 J Clinchard, guest.0111211020— 7 


Perment, A, 29...-.2222111022— 9 


Sweep No. 1, 5 birds: Schorty 5, Fischer 5, Canon 4. 

No. 2, same: Schorty 5, Fischer 4, Koegel 4, P. O. N. 4, Fer- 
guson 3, Canon 3. 

No. 3, same: Hassinger 5, Leuthauser 5, Sinnock 5, Schorty 4, 
Davis 4, P. O. N. 5. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
The Holiday Season. 


Nov. %.—Nothing much is doing in trap matters in this city 
the present fall outside of the regular club shoots and the open 
trophy contests, whose scores are regularly reported in these 
columns. The Eureka Gun Club comes into the live-bird field 
next Saturday, shooting every other week on Saturdays, and 
hence following each contest of the Chicago sportsmen’s trophy 
series. Garfield Gun Club shoots to-day, as see scores in another 
column, and they are having pretty good live-bird weather this 
afternoon. , 

The two main holiday events of the season will be the Thanks- 
giving shoot of the Illinois Gun Club, at Springfield, next week, 
and the regular winter tournament of John Watson, which will 
come just before Christmas, beginning Dec. 23 and lasting till 
the boys are broke. John Watson will of course get together a 
warm shooting crowd, and this will stir things up a little bit here. 
The Illinois Gun Club shoot next week will be a pretty swell affair, 
with Governors, Archdukes, etc., mixed up in it. here will be 
a good Chicago attendance, and this will be the leading Western 
affair of the week. 

Chicago has not been a storm center for some time in the trap- 
shooting world. We have settled down into a sort of jog-trot 
which has no great interest for any one so far as trap news is 
concerned. So far as I know, we have no match shooters left 
anywhere in the West—that is to say, men who will come out and 
shoot for their own money. You may be able to get a pigeon 
match with the employee of some gun or powder house, but now- 
adays the Simon-pure is hard to _ up for pigeon purposes. 

I was talking to Dr. Carver this morning, and the latter tells 
me that as his business season is now over he is going to load up 
some shells and see if he can shoot a few pigeons down at Wat- 
son's. He would like to entertain any one ambitious enough to 
shoot a series of live-bird races, each day for a week or so if 
necessary. I wish somebody would come along and stir thin 
up, for Chicago is a dead one -this fall in pigeon matters. e 
want to see.a nice 100-bird race, shot in a good wind storm, be- 
tween two good ones. If something of that kind does not happen 
before long we are apt to go utterly to sleep. 

E. Hovucs. 


480 Caxton Butipine, Chicagé, Ill. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill, Nov. 25.—There was a large attendance at the 
Garfield Gun Club’s shoot to-day, twenty-five members and two 
visitors shooting in the trophy event. The visitors were Mr. D. 
L. Cramer, a member of the Arkansas State Gun Club, of Ste: 
rd, Ark., who is now a resident of Chicago, and Mr. S. 
Savage, of this city, who just came out for a little excitement. 
Several ladies were also present. There was a mean wind blowing, 
which carried the birds toward the score. The birds were as a rule 
very lively and very flyers. The sweepstake could not be 


shot out, for lack of birds. The scores: 






Trophy Shoot. Sweep. 

ET ee ee ey ee oe 2122—4 
1100221111— 8 sane 
*212111102— 8 oo dt 
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Biauvelt’s Invitation Shoot. 


, N. J., Nov. 22—The invitation shoot given by Mr. 
H. H. Blauvelt, ‘of the Brookiyn Gun Club, was held on the 
baseball grounds, near the Rouclere House, peony. The by d was 
not propitious for a shoot, the weather being dull and cloudy, 
with no wind and occasionally some rain. There was a good at- 
tendance «f spectators, but shooters were not as numerous as 
had been ho: for. e birds were a mixed lot, occasionally 
bringing forth a good one, while several were very good. - There 
were three events on oe e. No. 1, at 5 birds, $3 entry, 
birds extra, 28yds. rise; No. £ at 7 birds, $5 entry, birds included, 
handicap rise; No. 3, 10 birds, $10 entry, bird included, handi- 
cap rise. All purses divided; three moneys in Nos. 1 and 2, four 
moneys in No. 3. In addition to the programme events an extra 
sweep at 4 birds was shot. Following the sweep was a match 
at birds between T. O.. Wright and P. O. N. This was shot 
late in the afternoon, and it was quite dark when the race was 
finished. Wright grassed all his birds, while his opponent missed 
two fast ones, which lost him the match. Scores: 


Extra. No. 1. Extra. No. 1 
Morfey, 29.......1222—4 22212-5 David, 26........ 0101-8 ..... 
Tracy, 27........1011—3 02122—4 Elliott, 31........ 
Wright, 28....... 22214 122°2—4 Ferguson, 28.....0120—2 12111—5 
Hopkins, 28...... 2111—4 1 21120—-4 Demarest, 26..... 1212—4 02020—2 





Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 26.—The attraction at to-day’s shoot of 
the Audubon Gun Club was the Clinton Bidwell challenge trophy 


event, at 25 live birds per man. There were eighteen entries, but 
uot a straight score was made. George Cooper won with 24 kills. 
H. D. Kirkover and C, S. Burkhardt were second with 23 each. 
The final shoot for the cup will be held on May 30, 1900, at 50 
birds per man. All those who have one or more wins to their 
credit may compete 

Two target events were also shot to-day. E, C. Burkhardt and 
H. D. Kirkover tied for first place in each. In the club badge 
shoot they scored 2) out of 25 for the Class A badge, Jacobs win- 
ning Class B badge with 19. 

There will be an open shoot here on Thanksgiving Day, at live 
birds. and targets, and a live-bird match will also be shot. 

Scores in the Clinton Bidwell Trophy event: 





CEE. Mivanidencell> » ocean sede tacee sin bate 1021122211121121211211222—24 
Sh ES, Orch wccocnceqeoand oanened 0202222212221222222222222—23 
RG ies) spades adaicees onbhocshonie 2201222222222022222222222—23 
GUE, slicks dhduee sch oan cdeoydeodeaeb oiua 212222*2022221 1222221 2022—22 
TM Anh okihs vdeotatminibp ache onde tieced 2221111102211*11211122102—22 
SER, Mlocteh oadine ogop Seep endvhewneanh 120111111*221220212212202—21 
eC CMO, BO. sinks c ncctdeperseeges colll 02002222022221 2222222222221 
SE ope icdebssdhedecavdswabese ee 021102222121021121*210212—20 
POU. Bo Epic 5 nos coins thn on covoventsetouall 0221201222021112211010222—20 
Ashton; 28....... 0222*22220220112222202222—20) 
Reynolds, 26 0212111222202200220112110—19 
SE Bl vasacccce 2*11011011111112210111010—19 
Leuschner, 28. 0222002%20120120121120122—17 
IED. on kn ontis oo ocho shesebeeeh eeoeual 0202022211102211212200w 
Ons 40 dhe o 0h 2 ccartes ce gdooesuhhawent 01222022002100000w 
OSES Wisin ade vee'tor 2021100*10210210w 
*Fanning, 32 20122211221 w 
ONO. Biles (0 ce devec'ends obucetngthsbehh dl 10020202w 


*Birds only. 


Sconce-Cadwallader Invitation Shoot, 


Srivett, Ill., Nov. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: On Jan, 17-18, 
1900, at Danville, Ill., an invitation shoot will be piven by Mr. 
H. W. Cadwallader and myself, The first day will be given to 
target shooting. Targets at 2 cents. There will be twelve events, 
six at 15 targets and six at 20 targets. On the 18th will be shot 
the Sconce-Cadwallader live-bird age 9 at 25 live pigeons, $25 
entrance, handicap distance 26 to 3lyds. andicapping to be done 
by Uncle John Watson, of Chicago. 

We are going to give this shoot as near cost as 
Our object is to get our sportsman friends to come to Danville 
and get better acquainted. Therefore the pigeons will cost ‘but 
15 cents each. This puts 10 cents of the price of each pigeon in 
the purse, according tq all other shoots, where the price is 2 
cents per bird, and in the handicap will make about $100 more 
money in the purse than if 25 cents were charged. As you can 
see, this is no money-making affair, with targets at 2 cents and 
pigeons at 15 cents, but a nice, social shoot, with a chance to break 


ossible. 


even. 

There will be about 100 invitations issued, and an answer must 
come from ev: one invited, “yes” or “‘no,”’ as we want to know 
whether we will have an attendance large enough to insure suc- 
cess. When we have received all the replies we will notify those 
invited how many entries we have received or promises, and if 
we have enough to make a good shoot will then require a $10 
forfeit and the other $15 on Jan. 18. By this plan every shooter 
who comes will know that he will have plenty of company and a 
grand time. Jack Parker, of Detroit, Mich., the veteran tourna- 
ment manager, will manage this shoot, and everybody knows that 
it will be run up to date. Al) mail to be pres to Sidell, Ill. 


Sconce, 


Answers lo Correspondents 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 











W. L. H., Fayetteville, N. C.—Will you be so kind as to give 
me some idea of the crappie? I made application to U. S. Fish 
Commission for bass and could not get them this season, but was 


offered the creppie in place of bass. I am anxious to know 
something of this fish, and to know if they are game and good 
for food—size, ete. How about buying small-mouth black bass? 


Can you tell me where to get them? Ans. The ies, or 
crappies, are esteemed as game fish. There are two varieties, the 
small-mouth and the big-mouth.. While not so e¢ as the black 
bass, they give ! and are excellent for the! table. See 
notes on them and illustrations in our issue of Junes 25 and 
July 2, 1898. We do not know where black bass fry can be had. 








enamel 
The Big Four Route. 
T line from Chicago to Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Loulevithe wad all points Sons and Southeast. The scenic line to 
Washington, D. C., and Spri , Via Chesapeake & Ohio 
= the dicect line to Asheville, 3 , and Flori J 
Tucker, G. N. A., 234 Clark St., —Adv. 








remedy, advertised in another column, premises speedy 

relief. —Adv. 

The pictures sent out by the Northwestern Hide and Fur Co.. 
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Supplement to Forest and Stream. 


“WHAT’S THAT?” 
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